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EVA D. KELLOGG Eprror 





Love of Country 


“ How shall we train our Prince? To love his land, 
Love justice, and love honor. For them both, 
He girds himself and serves her, nothing loath, 
Although against a host in arms he stands ; 
Ruling himself the world he may command. 
Taught to serve her in honor and in truth, 
Baby and boy and in his lusty youth 
He finds archangels help on either hand. 


The best the world can teach him he shall know, 
The best his land can teach him he shall see, 
And trace the footsteps where his fathers trod ; 
See all her beauty that the world can show. 

And how it is that freedom makes men free, 
And how such freemen love to serve their God.”’ 


OurR FATHERLAND! 


The time is coming when every little child in our 
primary rooms will say that with loving pride. 


He may not be able to understand in his early 
school days the reasons why America is especially 
loved and cherished as a republic, but he can learn 
to be proud of his country and to love his country’s 
flag. 





The salute to the flag and a reverent recognition of 
it on every occasion when practicable may seem a use- 
less formality now but the effect and benefit of this silent 
lesson day after day upon the plastic nature of the 
child cannot be estimated. Some day in the future 
when his country needs him these lessons of early love 
and reverence for the national symbol will yield their 
fourfold measure. 

It is with this as with everything else in the educa- 
tion of the child. If the teacher feels this love of 
country like a religion she will radiate it and kindle a 
patriotic fervor in the hearts of the children, without 
many words. If not, if it is a perfunctory duty, all the 
fine phrases and beautiful ceremonies in the world will 
fall dead. Hearts before heads in the fostering care 
and soul-culture of children. 
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Number 2 


Beauty in Commonplaces 


“Having eyes they see not, and having ears they 
hear not.” 

The difference between poets and artists — heart 
poets and soul artists and the rest of the world lies 
not so much in their power to execute as in their 
endowment to perceive and love the beautiful in the 
commonest surroundings. There are poets who never 
write verse and artists who never touch pencil and yet 
are possessed of a second sight that penetrates to the 
very heart of beauty. 

The teacher who believes and understands this 
recognizes her mission to unseal the senses of her 
children and reveal a world of beauty. While she 
does not expect to accomplish wonders, she finds a 
thousand opportunities to touch and train the beauty 
sense. She finds something to admire even in a gray 
day in February. 

The eastern horizon was a.crimson glory at sunrise. 
Long lines of alternate red and gray melted into each 
other with softening, enriching effects. A sunny day 
was promised but the sober clouds dropped lower and 
lower, and the sun was lost in billows of gray. But 
this quiet sky will be worth watching later on, when 
the pearly clouds shade off into the pink of sea-shells. 
She will talk a little about it to the children. How 
the leafless tree branches etched against the sky stand 
out in this peculiar atmosphere! These bare twigs 
are almost prettier than foliage! Have the children 
learned to see beauty in them? She will have some 
of these on the blackboard to-day. That little boy 
that has the trick of his pencil and looks so eye- 
dreamy when she talks of these things will like to do ° 
that. In that vacant lot are patches of long dead grass. 
Standing in a certain light they give off a subdued 
purplish tint that an artist would despair to imitate. 
A few little birds swoop down close by for a hasty 
breakfast. Such alertness, and beauty, and grace, in 
every motion! 

A railroad train is just leaving the station. See that 
volume of black smoke it leaves behind! The atmos- 
phere is just right to hold it aloft and horizontal. How 
the great billows roll and turn in fantastic shapes! 
Are these puffs of giant-breath made visible in the 


cold air? They grow lighter, thinner, and dissolve in 
thin mist, floating gracefully to the last. The side- 
walk is white and slippery with frost. How the 


frost-stars glitter! It is like stepping on frosted 
glass, powdered with crystals. A little girl steps 
lightly before her on her way to school; her flaxen- 
haired Edith in a large soft crimson hat. What a 
living picture that girl is with her sunny hair and hat 
of radiant color. This world és a beautiful place! 

Not yet nine o’cleck. One teacher has been looking 
and thinking on her way to school. 

“QO, is that you?” asks a fellow-teacher. “Isn't 
this a wretched morning? February is the dreariest, 
dirtiest month in the whole year. I shall be glad 
when it is over.” 
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Signs of Fatigue in the School- 
Room VI 


M. V. O’SHEA School of Pedagogy Buffalo N. Y. 


TRUST I have made my readers feel by this time that I 
| think the subject of fatigue is extremely important in all 

teaching. In the two preceding talks I attempted to dis- 
_ cuss the most common causes and effects of fatigue, and it 
remains now to see what are the signs by which its exist- 
ence of fatigue may be detected, and the remedies 
therefor. Suppose a teacher before a class of forty 
pupils ; how may she discover those individuals who are 
in a state of fatigue or very liable thereto? Also how may 
she detect the ebb and flow of fatigue among her pupils as 
a whole? 


Italian Children Most Easily Fatigued 


At the outset let the different.nationalities be noted, for 
some are much more highly organized and so more easily 
unbalanced than others. Special studies were made last 
year upon children in the public schools of Buffalo, and it 
was found that the Italians were the most liable of all to 
fatigue. Most of the Italian children that we have in our 
public schools are in a state of nervous degeneration, as 
was said in a previous talk ; they come by it naturally as a 
heritage from a people who have been on the decline for 
ages. ‘They are extremely excitable children, restless, con- 
tinually in movement, which ofttimes has no control or 
purpose in it. Such children readily use up what little 
stock of nervous energy they possess, and then they occa- 
sion the teacher much trouble because of unsteadiness in 
‘ body, mind, and temper. A teacher who has Italian chil- 
dren in her class-room might compare them in physical 
exercises with German children, for instance. Observe how 
imperfectly they follow commands, performing rather in a 
spasmodic than in a well-controlled manner. 

These children are unstable. It is no fault of theirs, 
and they cannot themselves change their condition. Usually 
their mode of life greatly intensifies this neurotic or degen- 
erate condition. Fortunate for pupils like these if they 
have teachers with large, joyful hearts and keen insight into 
child nature and child needs. 


German Children Usually More Enduring 


German children are generally quite the opposite of the 
Italians. They are generally well-nourished with finely devel- 
oped bodies ; are well controlled both in thought and action, 
. and are much less liable to be injured by the regular work 
of the school. They last much better than the Italians, and 
will generally give the teacher little trouble from restlessness 
of body, and pevishness and irritability of mind. 


What About American Children 


Now carefully observe American children in connection 
with these two types. In large cities they will be found 
more nearly like the Italians than the Germans,— highly 
organized, excitable, easily fatigued. With all that has been 
said about the physical strength and endurance of American 
people, it is nevertheless true that they are an especially 
nervous people. The rapid development of our nation has 
been due in part to the restless nature of our people; and 
this restlessness is on the increase everywhere. There is a 
terrific strain in our American life, and this has a direct, as 
well as reflex influence upon American childhood. Last 
year some careful physical examinations and tests were made 
upon a number of American children in Buffalo, and it was 
found that less than ten per cent were endowded with good, 
vigorous constitutions. Whether we like to hear it or not, 
the true state of affairs should be realized, that as a people 
we are rather on the decline physically, this being due to 
the increasing over-strain of city life. Few seem now to be 


content with the peace-and rest of the country or the town ; 
the craving for excitement can be gratified only by rushing 
into the delirium of the city. 

So those teachers in the city who have American children 
in their rooms need to take special precautions against 
fatigue. 


While in a school-room of German children the 
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atmosphere might be somewhat stimulative, it should in all 
probability not be so great with a class of American 
children. ‘There will be individual exceptions of course, 
and these will be spoken of presently; but in a general way 
the teacher may safely be guided im a measure by the 
nationality of her children in all her dealings with them. 

- Irish children are found somewhere between the Germans 
and Italians,— hardly so well poised as the Germans or so 
unbalanced as the Italians. As aclass they are high strung, 
easily over-stimulated, when they become flighty in thought 
and emotion. By carefully observing other nationalities 
which she may have in her class-room, the teacher will be 
able to make out their leading characteristics. 


Temperament May Indicate Susceptibility to Fatigue 


In connection with nationality the teacher should note 
the temperament of her children as indicated by physical 
signs. Doubtless everyone knows of the four classic types 
of temperament,—the nervous, sanguine, bilious, and 
lymphatic. It has been recognized from aforetime that 
these types differ greatly in mental qualities and require 
somewhat different treatment in the class-room. A lym- 
phatic child may require constant stimulation from the 
teacher to keep him up to his work, while the nervous pupil 
needs rather to be restrained, to be held back. In olden 
times it was thought that all pupils should be crowded,— 
that it was the inevitable heritage of every child to be lazy 
in respect to all those things which he should do for his 
own future welfare. But that this was an erroneous and 
harmful view may be shown by the fact that many children 
are inclined from the day they enter school rather to go 
beyond their strength than to shirk duty. 

It may be instructive to quote here from a lecture 
delivered in London recently by Dr. Richardson, who has 
made extensive studies upon the health of school children. 
In my opinion Dr. Richardson does not sufficiently recog- 
nize the influenee of environment in modifying inherited 
tendencies ; he does not attach sufficient importance to the 
teacher in intensifying or checking certain native character- 
istics, but still his advice cannot but be of benefit to all. 


Temperaments Distinguished 


“The amount of physical disease that is dependent upon 
mental influence is large beyond any accepted present con- 
ception of it. I am almost afraid to express what I know 
upon this point, lest I should appear to be putting forward 
what is speculative instead of what is real. And yet I may 
venture to say that a good fourth of the deaths of adults 
who die in their prime from what are called natural 
diseases are due to diseased conditions of body that have 
been induced by mental influences. Indeed, in so many 
forms do the mental impressions tell on the bodily organiza- 
tion, that mental health in education becomes a new branch of 
science which all persons should begin to learn. 

In the first place, there is, I venture to think, too much 
friction of mind in education, and, as a consequence, much 
injury, mental and physical, from cross, nervous vibration, 
owing to the plan which now prevails, of treating every boy 
and girl as if every boy and girl had the same nervous con- 
stitution and mental aptitude. 

Teachers of youthful scholars will recognize so readily 
and fully the facts I name, that they will perhaps wonder 
that I should relate them. Let them pardon me for the 
sake of the object I have in view. They know, and I 
know, that these natural differences exist, but the fathers 
and mothers of children of such differing capacities do not 
know. The parents look upon all children as alike, and 
expect all to be turned out of the same brand. 


The Nervous Child 


There is a child with light blue eyes, light flaxen hair, 
fragile form, pale cheek, quick apprehension, and nervous, 
almost sacred, nature. That child can be taught almost 
anything and everything. It may be a very ambitious child, 
but it is easily put down, and it is always, on the least 
emotion, vibrating or palpitating. It is the type of the true 
tuberculous child. You will find of a certainty that some 
members of his family have died of tuberculous disease in 
one or the other of its forms, most likely of pulmonary 
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consumption. This child may be precocious to an extreme 
degree, may lap up learning like water, and become morbid 
in the acquirement of knowledge, but it is always vibrating 
and constitutionally feeble. 


The Strumous Child 


There is another, of the same general construction, but 
of much coarser mold, obviously defective child, with 
nothing to fascinate; a head probably a little misshapen, 
the crown somewhat raised and pointed ; the face pale ; the 
eye blue or blueish-gray ; the ear not well shaped ; the hair 
stiff, so that it has to be cut short to look passable; the 
hands large and clumsy; the mind rather stolid, and not 
over-appreciative, but fairly steady at work; the manner 
subdued and obedient; the nature trusting, but somewhat 
selfish, and often fretful. This is the type of the strumous 
child. This child can never work with zest; it has no pre- 
cosity; when it labors hard it soon becomes, as it were, 
benumbed, and the firmest teacher bids it go out and run, 
or lets it sit down and sleep. 


“The Phlegmatic Child 


There is another type in the class equally distinctive. 
The head is large, the face large and probably ruddy, the 
lips large, the eye gray or light blue, the hair reddish-brown, 
the ear large, with a big lower lobe, the hands big, the body 
inclined to be plump, and the joints large and clumsy. The 
minds of this type are slow, but at the same time receptive ; 
they are good natured and heavy, but they bear disappoint- 
ment badly, and punishment of all kinds very badly. 
Neither much work nor much play isin them. These are 
the types of the rheumatical diathesis. You will find in them 
as family physical taints, rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, as 
direct conditions or natural habit; and epilepsy, chorea 
Scancti Viti, heart disease and dropsy as the secondary or 
indirect manifestations of the primitive taint which they 
have inherited. 


The Bilious Child 


There is a fourth class most distinct from all the fore- 
going; a type of child in which the body is small; the head 
by comparison, large; the lips large; the nose large; the 
ear large, and the lower lobe pendulous ; the body either 
very small or fragile, or of a size above the usual; the mind 
appreciative, absorbing, reticent and self-retrained, with a 
keen sense of its own individual interests, but with small 
sympathies, and with brooding imagination. This child is 
a type of the true bilious temperament. It has always in it 
some blood born of a tropical clime ; it has a great capacity 
for work of a mental order, and often for varied work of 
that kind. It is a type of child fairly healthy during child- 
hood, but suffertng often from dyspepsia, ague of the face, 
small eruptive swellings, and frequent depression of the 
spirits, amounting sometimes to actual sadness. It hasa 
very limited capacity. for all muscular efforts involving the 
qualities of endurance and courage, but it is devoted usually 
to music, and is gifted with musical and artistic ability. 


The Most Important Child of All 


Lastly, among the really important .types, there is the 
scholar of low mental capacity altogether, and by physical 
conditions incapable of illustrating the active working mind. 
The children of this type are usually either of small or of 
very gross build of body. They are unduly frail and fragile ; 
they have irregular or notched teeth; compressed features ; 
very scanty and dry hair ; often some bodily deformity, such 
as strabismus ; diminutive heads, and a feeble, sluggish cir- 
culation. You may do what you will with them, you cannot 
make them work ; you may pet them, encourage them, punish 
them, they are the same. They grow up listless and help- 
less, and as a rule, die of some organic disease of a nervous 
character before they have reached the full meridian of life.”* 


*Intelligence, June 15, 1895, p. 188. 


The day is always his who works in it with serenity and 
great aims, — Emerson 
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Industrial Work Systematized 


(The following is an extract from a paper read by Miss M. A. Pinney of 
New Haven, Conn., before an educational association. The theme, “A 
Plea for the Systematic Extension of Industrial Work from the Kinder- 
garten to Grammar Schools.”— Ep.) 


HE school deprives the child of much of his natural 
activity ; it lessens the education that comes through 
the senses. Ignoring the natural inclination of the 

child to employ himself through his hands, the school 
insists upon knowledge of facts rather than things, and 
forces instruction for the value of which the child has little 
comprehension ; heuce, often, little interest. He is made a 
recipient of knowledge which has no present relation to his 
thought or desire. The school seems to forget that it cares 
for the same child who was in the kindergarten, for 
whom the benefit of the all-sided natural training there 
given is equally imperative and equally his right to receive 
in every grade of instruction. Because of unattractive or 
poorly adapted work, may not the formation of habits of 
inattention, idleness, dislike towards effort, begin, by which 
the child’s powers will weaken instead of strengthen? Is 
there not danger of forming, not alone bad school habits, 
but bad habits of life, for to know that one can do, and yet 
leave undone, is to produce moral degeneracy. 

The elements of natural science must be obtained that. 
the child may enter the world of nature and have sympathy 
therewith ; and it clearly follows that he must learn to read, 
for reading is the gateway of literature, giving him entrance 
to the inner world of man. 

Drawing as a general discipline, as introductory to all arts 
and trades, as a means of expression in all sciences, and of 
zsthetical taste, must be acquired. 

But to acquire the mechanics of number, music, written 
and printed language, to comply with the requirements of 
penmanship coupled with our unphonetic spelling, obligates 
the child to strive for the mastery of abstract and arbitrary 
signs, the frequent recurrence of whose unreasonable 
arrangements implies drudgery, for the necessary training 
of memory is irksome to the small reason of the learner. 
Intellectual effort, however desirable in itself, if too long 
continued, wearies and disgusts, and defeats its own 
object. 

How shall we elevate, aye, transform this drudgery? 

By the study of things before facts. By presenting in 
variety objects structurally typical, yet familiar and enjoy- 
able, such as are suited to the child’s faculties, as appeal to 
his emotions; objects which through their indefiniteness 
may be widely suggestive. By supplying material adapted 
to the production of definite things. By permitting every 
mental impression, as far as possible, to have its manual 
expression. ‘Then may intellectual drudgery become mental 
pleasure. ; 

Let the child handle those objects he would know. This 
includes a study of solids, of planes and their boundaries, 
as leading to drawing and mathematics. Let him handle 
plants, animals and minerals as a foundation for the study 
of science; type and script symbols as leading to a 
knowledge of letters, and through them, of literature. 

From the beginning, let knowledge of things and 
knowledge of how to work be co-ordinated, so that the 
requirements of delicate neatness, accurate amount, good 
workmanship and dispatch, will teach economy of time and 
material, and react beneficially upon all literary work and 
general behavior. 

When work helps children to a higher plane in thinking 
and acting, when it impresses more powerfully the memory 
than any other means, it becomes a valuable and necessary 
auxiliary of the intellectual processes of the school. If in 
changing material into forms of will, children gain patience, 
steadfast purpose, careful doing, reliability, then will moral 
development be added to mental and manual development. 

Interdependence of study can avail as a time-saving 
agent ; science and study of form may aid in interpreting 
language and arithmetic ; reading, language and art teach 
not alone of external things, of nature and human life, but 
may interpret the higher life of thought and spiritual living. 
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Analytical processes, the observation of things by which 
. discoveries are made, should give intellectual development. 
The converting of material to use should cause creative 
power by application of knowledge obtained. What the 
mind conceives, the hand should execute; how the hand 
executes impresses the mind, and for good or ill moulds the 
moral character. 

How shall this be effected? How shall the ideas of 
children be put into concrete form? 

By use of the hand, that God-given mediator between 
the outer and inner world; that restless, asking hand, 
imploring in no unmistakable way for education by manual 
contact. Let the child know of life and living things, see- 
ing beauty and goodness and wisdom, and finding power 
and expression by creative skill. 

With hand and eye, at first unaided by tools, let the child 
observe, investigate, experiment, test; learning of natural 
forces, concrete quantities, chemical changes, of measures, 
of position, direction and space, so he gains ineffaceable 
impression. 

Let him collect specimens, care for plant and animal, let 
him represent form by modeling, let him illustrate orally, 
pictorially, or by arrangement, let him build and construct, 
and there find expression. 

The first industrial work should be that which gives faith 
in self, confidence in present endeavor, assurance of success 
in future efforts. It should be fundamental in essence, 
enjoyable in kind, simple to the comprehension, progressive 
in scope. 

As power increases and knowledge enlarges, let organs of 
sense, including the sense of measurement, by aid of that 
master tool of labor, the hand, examine more complex 
objects ; record impressions by pen or pencil or brush; 
construct larger models ; deal with more difficult material. 

To aid the hand, tools common to the home may be used 
at school to render work permanent. Later, tools of 
specific measure may be added for the gain of perfect 
accuracy. Use the fewest and simplest tools possible. 
When tools are used, let them be the best of their kind. 
Never let a poor tool excuse poor work. If by the use of 
suitable tools, delicacy and precision of touch be cultivated, 
an advantage is gained which will be useful in any line of 
work that ultimately may be adopted. 

Material subjective to many changes or inventions holds 
most charm, most cultivating efficacy. Plastic material, 
notably sand, clay or wax, develops conscious ability, gives 
recognizance of power from within and without. By its aid 
form is studied as a whole, solids in nature and manufactures 
are represented. It is a basis for mathematics and geog- 
raphy, because clear ideas of dimensions are gained. With 
use of clay begins graphic construction or drawing. Were 
children permitted to draw what they see, what they make, 
what they imagine, they would give visible demonstration of 
knowledge by manual expression. 

Froebel declared that “‘ Drawing develops in the child 
observation and attentiveness, a conception of the whole, 
memory and thought, the power of combining and invent- 
ing, imagination. In general, it opens the way for the cor- 
responding use of the creative power of man, enriches the 
spirit, the mind and the soul with clear notions, true 
thoughts and beautiful ideas.” 


Textiles teach much of natural science and industries. 

Work in paper and cardboard gives instruction in space, 
perception of measures, of parts. By its use geometrical 
surfaces and solids, harmony of color and elementary 
decoration may be studied. A working drawing is involved. 

No material is so wholly to the child’s liking, none so 
fully teaches carefulness and truthfulness as wood, and 
whenever feasible, its early use in the work-room, united 
with many industrial exercises in the school-room, combines 
most happiness with most discipline. 

Work done in wood is not perishable. The child can 
make an article whose use is appreciated by himself. 
“This arouses and sustains interest, helps the child under- 
stand reasons for careful action.” If what he makes is for 
another, unselfishness is developed, and generosity of spirit 
is a rich heritage. 
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Since continuity of educational effort is logical, reason- 
able, desirable, and productive of best results, should not 
the work of the kindergarten be carried forward into every 
grade, and the work of each grade be related to a higher 
one as are now reading, number and music? Might not 
outlining with needle upon cardboard be related to cording 
and chain stitching upon cloth, at last merging into the 
work of the sewing supervisor? Might not paper folding 
and cutting show multiples of simplest measures? Might 
not testing of objective measurement with use of rules lead 
to construction in paper sloyd, and paper sloyd by use of 
knife and compass lead to wood sloyd? Cannot “baby” 
wood sloyd become the beginning of work done in manual 
training high schools? Ought not industrial work in every 
grade to have such manual elements that training, sys- 
tematic, pleasurable, valuable, be given, and each grade’s 
work build unto the grade beyond? 


Little Kindnesses 


If you were toiling up a weary hill, 

Bearing a load beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and losing foothold here and there, 
-And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


There is no little and there is no much: 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
’ And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing that tells for life or death. 
— Susan Coolidge 


Five Little Foxes* 


And How They Grew 
NELLIE LATHROP HELM City Normal School Chicago 


OOD-BYE! I’m going for your supper now. Be 
G good children and don’t wake you father!” 

Out of her burrow-home the mother fox crept, 
pausing, as usual, at the entrance to look cautiously about 
before she went out into the dusky road. 

It was very still as she glided hastily away and she was 
soon beyond the sight of the five pairs of little sharp eyes 
that watched her from the hole under the big rock that led 
to their home. 

This was their first peep at the great world into which 
their mother went for a short time each day. They had 
began to wonder what sort of a place it was. “How nice!” 
said one looking beyond the tangle of bushes that hid their 
home from view. 

“‘T wonder what it’s made of,” said another. 
what mother calls trees,” said a third. 

“Seems pretty big,” said the little sister ; 
go in.” 

Back through the narrow entrance they crept, into a large 
room where they could walk about with ease. It was per- 
fectly dark, but they did not mind it, for their eyes were 
made so they could see better in the dark than in the 
light. 


“Must be 


“think I'll 


*Copyrighted, 1896, by Enucationat PusuisuinG Ca, 
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This room was used for a store-room, when there was any 
food to store. Now it was quite empty. Unless the 
mother should bring something home the little ones would 
go supperless to bed. Still farther beyond was another 
room, where the father was sleeping and where only a few 
weeks before the baby foxes were born. 

This comfortable home was not made by the foxes. No, 
indeed! That was the kind of work they liked to have 
some one else do. A hard-working rabbit had prepared 
this for her little family. The foxes, out house-hunting one 
spring day, had followed her home and — when the rabbit 
was no longer in need of a home, why should the foxes not 
take it? All they needed to do was to make it larger and 
so they were settled. 

“ Mother’s coming,” said one after what seemed a long 
time to the hungry little foxes. “I hope she’s brought 
mice.” ‘ I don’t,” said his brother. “I like rabbit better.” 

“I’m hungry enough to eat anything,” said a third. 

But as the mother crept in and laid before them what 
looked like a mass of rumpled feathers, five little voices 
were raised in a disappointed whine. They had never seen 
anything like this before. “Hush!” said the mother. 
“This is the best. supper I ever brought you.” 
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Where we live 


“What is it?” asked one. 

“ Chicken,” said the mother. “Eat it and see how good 
it is.” 

The sound of their voices woke the father and he walked 
slowly out where they stood about the chicken eyeing it 
doubtfully. When he saw it his eyes flashed like sparks of 
fire in the darkness and his jaws came together with a snap 
that made his children jump. He seemed to have no 
doubts as to its merits. He was hungry, too, but he, as 
well as the mother, would rather starve than take food 
from his children. : 

“‘Where did you find it?” he asked. In a low tone the 
mother told him. “Any more there?” he asked. She 
nodded and he went ouf. 

“Where do chickens live, mother?” asked one of the 
little ones, who was showing his approval of the new dainty 
by trying to get his brother’s share. ‘They live in farm- 
yards,’’ she said, “‘ where there are dogs and men, too.” 

“ Are they good to eat?” asked the innocent little sister. 

“No,” she replied, “they are our greatest enemies. 
They think the chickens, and most of the world besides, 
belong to them ; but we foxes have some rights. We have 
to eat, and — well, never fear, I'll teach you how to get a 
good living. A little danger only makes it more fun. 
You’re old enough now to have your first lessons. -So go to 
bed like good children and to-morrow we’ll begin.” 

When the little foxes followed their mother out of the 
burrow, after she had looked about to see if all was safe, 
they found a bright sunlight shining through a tangle of 
bushes and over-hanging trees that surrounded them. The 
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bright light quite blinded their eyes, so used to the 
darkness. 

They peeped cautiously about, looking curiously at their 
mother and each other, who looked strange in the bright- 
ness. No one would ever have suspected them of being 
their mother’s children. She had broad, flat head, sharp, 
thin nose and keen narrow eyes, over which stood straight 
and stiff two pointed ears. Her body was long and slender, 
although her thick fur made her look rounder and plumper 





The happy family 


than she really was. In color she was a reddish yellow with 
a darker stripe on her back and a white one running under- 
neath her body. Her ears, nose, slender, short legs and tip 
of tail were black. This tail was long, plumey and graceful, 
of the same ruddy color as the body. Altogether she was a 
beautiful creature as she stood with one cat-like paw raised 
as though in warning. 

Her five children gathered around her, thrusting their 
little snub-noses impudently into her sides. Their heads 
were round, their noses short, and their bodies looked like 
yellowish gray balls of wool, from each of which one stiff end 
had become unwound and stood in place of a tail. It was 
hard to believe that these stiff ends would grow to be grace- 
ful “ brushes” such as trailed behind the mother. 

But now they seemed to amuse their owners very much, 
for soon five little woolly balls were rolling and tumbling 
over the ground trying to catch their tails in their mouths, 
as though to wind them up and so keep the balls from 
unwinding altogether. 

Then a step was heard coming through the forest. The 
mother, always on guard to protect her little ones, called 
them to her and placed herself between them and the 
approaching danger. But as the step came nearer the look 
of anxiety left her face for soon the father came through the 
underbrush, carrying a chicken in his mouth. He laid it 





Very much interested 


beside the little group that awaited him. Instantly he was 
gone only to return with another. Again he went, and 
when he returned a fine turkey lay across his back as he 
held it by the neck with his sharp teeth. No fear of his 
family going hungry now. His night’s work had been a 
success. 

“« Bow-wow-wow !”” 

With sudden harshness the sound rang through the quiet 
woods. “To the burrow, for your lives!” cried the mother. 

Such a scramble as there was as the little ones, trembling 
with fear, fled to the furthest corner of the sheltering 
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burrow! The father and mother waited until they were 
_ safe, then seizing the fowls that had cost too much effort to 
be given up now, they followed. 

They were none too soon, for a great hound bounded 
through the thicket in time to see the tip of the father’s tail 
disappear within the rocky retreat. He pawed and barked 
und sniffed about the harrow hole but the little family were 
safe in the depth of the rocky hillside, although even there, 
the little ones trembled to hear his panting breath. Then 
all grew still again. “He’s gone,” said the father fox. 
“ Let us have our breakfast now.” 

‘¢ Will he come again?” asked oné of the little foxes. 

“No doubt,” the father answered coolly. “ Dogs don’t 
forget. He tried to catch me last night, but I out-witted 
him and I can do it again.” 

“But what about us!” asked one, which the rest 
echoed with a frightened whine. “ We don’t know how.” 

“I'll teach you,” said the mother, cheerily. “You 
wouldn’t be foxes if you couldn’t soon learn to rin faster 
than a dog.” 





Who is that? ™ 


“ To be able to run is not all of it,” said the father with a 
sly twinkle in his eye. “No child of mine must let a stupid 
dog out-do him in cunning.” 

“ Well,” said the mother, “dogs shall not trouble you 
until you are old enough to treat them as they deserve. I'll 
see to that.” 

Every day after this the little ones went out to romp in 
the sunshine and practised the arts or catching insects and 
little birds under the mother’s careful teaching. As they 
grew more skilful she led them to catch larger game and 
soon they kept the family store-room well supplied. 

When the spring days had given place to summer they 
had begun to look more like their mother, although as their 
fur lost its woolly look there was quite a difference in their 
color. One was more yellow than the rest, another was 
redder, while a third was tinged with black. Little did he 
know what a rare prize this black-tinted coat would make 
him some day in the eyes of any hunter whose path he 
should be unlucky enough to cross. 

But, oh, the sly tricks that mother taught her children 
and the jolly times they had together! The little foxes 
soon learned to keep their secrets, and as no one else saw 
what they did, who can tell about it? 

One morning the 
mother came home 
from a _ night of 
roaming, her beauti- 
ful brush trailing and 
heavy with dew. 

“T found a fine 
corn-field last night,” 
she said. “I think 
we had better go 
there to live. It’s time for us to leave the burrow.” 

Moving was a simple matter with nothing more to move 
than their own lively bodies. As they started the father 
said, ‘“ Good-bye, I’m going this way.” 

And he disappeared through the wood. 
“ Why doesn’t he come with us?” asked the little sister. 
“Oh, he thinks we can take care of ourselves now,”’ said 
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the mother, cautiously leading the way through the thicket, 
among under-bushes, over rocks, wherever shelter could be 
found in case of sudden alarm. 

“ What is corn good for, mother,” asked her black-tinted 
son. 

“To hide in,” she replied, shortly. “ There’s no end to 
the good things in a corn-field, besides corn.” 

“Is this corn?” asked one, as they crossed a sloping 
hillside. 

“No,” said the mother, 
** these are grape-vines. Just 
wait until the grapes are 
ripe. Then you'll see what 
is good.” 

“Are they as good as 
mice?” asked the yellow 
one. 

“Mice are mice, and 
grapes are grapés,’”’ was the 
reply ; “but hete we are at 
the corn-field.”’ 

They found plenty of the 
food they liked best here and the owner of the field never 
knew how much of the abundance of his crop he owed to 
a certain little family that he would have been eager to kill 
had he discovered their presence, not knowing that it was 
they who killed the birds, insects and mice that had come 
there to eat his grain. But the harvest time came and the 
corn was cut. 

Then they moved to a swamp near by where a hollow log 
was turned into a den for the rest of the autumn. 

One day the barking of dogs and the rapid scurry of 
horses hoofs were heard in the distant cornfield. The 











mother looked up quickly. Straight toward them she saw a 
fox running and leaping whom she instantly saw was her 
mate. 

“Run to the den?” she cried to the children. “Keep 
perfectly still. I will protect you even with my life.” 

Then she waved her brush to her mate. He saw her and 
quick as thought he turned to one side and led away from 
the place where he knew his little family lay in hiding. 

The dogs followed. So did the hunters. He had saved 
them. 

Then the mother called the children with a sharp bark. 
“ Run to the old burrow,” she said. “It is not safe here.’ 

Farther and farther away went the sound of the hunters. 
The old fox was leading them a fine chase. 

“T want to stay here, mother,” said one of her bold 
young sons. ‘“ The danger is past.” 

So, as the rest went away, he stayed alone roaming about 
theswamp. Suddenly, as he stood with his head down in 
the tall grass, the hunters came upon him, the weary dogs 
now following. ‘There was no escape. But his wit did not 
desert him. 

Instantly he fell to the ground where he lay limp and 
apparently lifeless. “Ho!” cried one of the hunters. 
“ Here is a dead fox. What could have killed him? He’s 
younger than the one hanging there from your saddle — but 
he’s enough like him to be his son. I'll take him though it 
isn’t a great honor to take a dead fox. But he’s dead, that 
is certain.” : 

He lifted the fox by the tail, stretched him out on the 
ground and the dogs came and smelt of him. 

Still and limp he lay. 

“ That log yonder looks like it had been in use,’’ he said. 
“ Let us take a look at it. I’ll leave this fellow here until 
we come back. A dead fox is safe.” 
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Off they went, but soon a sharp, short bark fell on their 
ears. Looking about they saw their prize, no longer dead, 
galloping away toward the 
distant woods, looking back 
at them as he went. 

“Well, I never !” exclaimed 
the outwitted hunter. “Of 
all the tricks foxes have ever 
played on me this is the worst. 
Come, let us go home.” 

When the young fox told 
his story in the safety of the 
old burrow, the mother lis- 
tened, her graceful brush 
waving proudly from side to 
side. “No need for your 
mother to teach you 
any more,” she said. - 
«“ You can look out for 
yourself. ’ 

When they left the 
burrow again it was to 
separate, each going his 
own way to practise 
the arts that their 
devoted mother had 
taught them so well. 









Taking his pick 


Facts in Story 


Burrow in which common fox lives. 
How obtained? 
Great caution of fox on leaving burrow. 
Where young are born. 
Time of birth, (Spring). 
Food of fox. 
Young taught to eat animal food from the first. 
Care of parents for young. 
Appearance of old fox. 
Appearance of young. 
Eyes adapted to seeing in dark. 
Habits nocturnal. 
Protection of young by mother. 
Instruction of young by parents. 
Different coloring often found in same family. 
Leave burrow for grain field about July. 
Separation of pair upon removal from burrow. 
Parents sacrifice themselves for young. 
Characteristics of fox. 
Enemies of fox—man—dogs. 
Use to man — destroyers of troublesome animals and 
insects. Fur. 
Often feign death when hard pressed. 
Late in fall separation of family. 
References : 
“ Life of Animals.” Brehm. 
“Natural History.” Wood. 
“Natural History.” Goodrich. 
“ Mammalia.” Figuier. 
“ Standard Natural History.” 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 





A Question or Two 


Dear teachers, have you ever noticed : 

1. That after you have met a child’s parents you always 
take a more personal interest in that child? 

2. That the indifferent boy can sometimes be reached 
by your showing an interest in some of his plans owéside of 
school work? 

3. That the more you threaten the more you have to 
do so? 

4. That the less talking you do, the more smoothly the 
work in the school-room goes on? 

5- That children all love to work when the work is 
really interesting ? 

6. That it is sometimes your fault when a child is out of 
order, because you might have prevented it by a little fore- 
sight ? 

7. That the more you are interested in any subject, the 
more the children will be interested in it. 

A TEACHER 
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From Chicago Normal School 


(Formerly Cook County Normal School) 


(The following selections are made from “‘ General Notes 
for the Work of the Year,” prepared by Flora J. Cooke of 
the Chicago Normal School.) 

In planning the work for the year, the direct guiding motive is the 
cultivation of good taste and good habits — habits of attenti n, industry, 
helpfulness, politeness, genuineness in thought and expression. To give 
every child freedom and self-control in the exercise of his individual 
powers; to use the experience and activities of each child to help him to 
discover his relations and responsibilities to nature and humanity, his 
immediate place and duties in the community to which he belongs. 

All the field trips, work in reading, writing, painting, modeling, sing- 
ing, gymnastics, etc., work and play, are to be used as means to this end 
— conditions and aids to his best possible growth to-day. When the 
children enter school, their interests are centered in their friends, home, 
food and clothing; they delight in animals, trees, flowers, grass and 
stones; they enjoy color, rhythm, fancy and constant change — mentally 
= physically. These interests furnish the key to the following course 
of study: 


Science and Nature Study 


The aim here is to intensify the old or natural interest in 
every educative subject. The value of this work will be 
tested: (a) By the children’s habits and their desire to 
know more of every thing : flowers, insects, seeds, etc. (4) 
By their power to apply their knowledge in discovering new 
relationships in all things: soil, plants, animals, etc. (¢) 
By whether they are naturally gaining the power of sus- 
tained attention, love of study, through the feeling of 
necessity of things studied (d@) By the way they express 
themselves in ability and desire to do work which helps all. 

Under Science and Nature Study, the topics selected as 
having the most potent influence to the desired end are: 

1. Necessaries of life : food, air, water, clothing sheller.— 
Simple experiments will be used to help the children to 
answer their own questions and to enable them to under- 
stand how to get pure water to drink, pure air to breathe 
and wholesome food to eat, etc. In each case the children 
should do the necessary work — cooking, sewing, or making 
in wood,— whatever the case may demand. For instance, 
in the food work they should plant the seed, search for the 
best conditions for its growth, as to heat, water, soil, etc. 
They should care for the garden, harvest the crop, store, 
cook, preserve or dry the product and practically discover 
the constituents, the effect of heat and some of the simple, 
useful chemistry of the foods eaten every day. 

2. Influence of Environment.— The action and change 
in nature, influences and interests every child and makes 
our immediate surroundings an educative center of study, 
— plant life, animal life, soil, water, air. Here the field of 
observation is broader, for while the children, perhaps, find 
here in their natural conditions many of the materials 
. directly necessary or pleasing to. them, as food, wood, 
flowers, they also have before them many important rela- 
tions existing among the things themselves, which only 
indirectly affect mankind but which are essential to animal 
or plant life. The children should not be forced to see these 
relationships. On the first field trip the teacher makes a 
list of the questions, collections, etc., of the children. This 
data is classified and sifted for its meaning. To answer 
these questions, experiments or another field trip with a 
definite object in view, may be necessary. More questions 
should follow the second trip, and new interests should be 
the outgrowth. Conclusions should not be forced, nor the 
study pursued beyond the point immediately educative to 
the children. 


History and Literature 


The History and J.iterature plan is, in general, as follows : 

1. Selected nature myths, stories, poems and songs, 
through which the children are directed in their own world, 
— a world of personification, fancy and rhythm. 

2. Stories which embody ideals of courage, generosity, 
patience, strength, wisdom, unselfishness, kindness to ani- 
mals, are selected for the reason that the children imitate 
what they admire and because of the unconscious influence 
of an ideal upon character, #.¢., because character is crystal- 
lized habit. 


3. Stories of industry and invention. Necessity pre- 
cedes invention, and these stories are given when the chil- 
dren have made sufficient observation to enable them to 
understand the need of the invention. 

4. Year’s work on home or shelter. Direct use of the 
home to the children. Protection needed in each season 
against heat, cold, storms, enemies, etc. Our homes exam- 
ined — their comforts, the skill and division of labor neces- 
sary to construct them. The children are asked to con- 
struct simple models of shelter which would protect them 
during each season (originality encouraged) ; this work will 
be carefully criticised by the builder himself and by others 
of the class, as to its adaptation to its use. 

The children will discover how environment influences 
work and habits, and how environment can be overcome. 
They will be given in each case stories of primitive people, 
who lived under conditions similar to those suggested, as — 
Indians, Pilgrims, Eskimos, etc. The size of a real house 
will be marked off on the ground. The work is intended to 
broaden the sympathies of the children and give them a 
desire to make home and school better and more comfort- 
able for all people. 


Number 


During the first year number will only be used where it 
will make some necessary image clearer. But as the chil- 
dren are constantly imaging, comparing, analyzing and 
judging, the number element comes consciously or uncon- 
sciously into all the work. If the work is planned from the 
children’s own needs, and with the desire to secure system- 
atically, their best efforts, it will continually present difficul- 
ties in the form of new processes or facts which will have to 
be overcome before the desired images can be gained. 
This is the true place for drill, as much or as little as the 
children may demand to help them to overcome the 
obstacle. 

Interest and the feeling of necessity for the end in view 
secures economy of effort and the least possible amount of 
drill. In the science work they are constantly measuring, 
weighing and comparing the quantities which they use in 
their experiments. They construct charts, estimate amounts 
and keep records concerning the sunshine, temperature, 
wind, rain, etc.,— these, with the help of their pictures of 
the changing landscape, fill in for each child individually 
the picture of the season and its characteristics. 

By the making of apparatus, useful articles for home and 
school, the Christmas work and valentine-, the models of 
primitive shelters, tools, etc.,— by a/ways stopping at the first 
difficulty until the obstacle is overcome,—the children 
acquire through actual use certain units of measurement,— 
standards of judgment— as the foot, pound, square inch ; in 
lines, weight, area, volume, time, etc. ; they, also, practically 
- master the facts within the number twelve, in whole 
numbers and fractions, in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. ‘They are, however, in no sense limited 
by the number twelve. The image, which it is necessary to 
gain — which, therefore, could not be beyond the child’s 
power of comprehension — alone determines the size of the 
number used. 


Expression 


The reading, writing, drawing, painting, modeling and 
music will be used as direct means of image growth, and as 
mediums of communication. The children’s motive will be 
to tell what they have seen or inferred. The teacher, 
through their expression, will study the power, originality 
and difficulties of each individiual of the class. She will 
criticise the work as to its demand for genuineness, for con- 
stant improvement and its value as a means of causing the 
children to fill in or expand their images. Each lesson, 
therefore, will have a distinct purpose, whatever the form of 
expression may be. For instance, in reading,— 

1. The lesson may place before the children, for their 
consideration, their various experiences and observations in 
a subject. 


2. It may give data or necessary information. 
3. It may be a simple plan of work, concise and clear. 
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4. It may be a beautiful description of something within 
their experience. 

5. It may be an educative story. 

In oral reading, the sole motive is to arouse in others a 
definite image. The taste or desire of a class for good 
reading must be a test of the work. 

The poems, songs and games for each month will be 
suggested in the detailed plan for the month. 


Housekeeping 
In the housekeeping, each month committees will be 
appointed, who will have general charge of the floor, desks, 


chalk, erasers, and of the hall and grounds. Every child 
will have some work for which he is personally responsible. 


Seat Work 


The children are divided into three groups, and under 
the existing conditions they must spend more than one-third 
of their time in their seats. The question of seat work as 
to habits and health becomes a greater problem than that of 
the actual class-teaching. There are five or more tests 
which seat work should stand. 

1. Is it educative? If so, the children will feel its 
necessity and give their best efforts — their interests will be 
directed but not forced. 

2. Is it physically good work? If so, it will not require 
them to keep a certain position injurious to body or mind. 
It will not require the children to use the same muscles two 
successive periods unless an exercise has been given which 
will relieve congestion and render the blood to flow natural. 

3- Does the material provide the best possible oppor- 
tunity for free expression or study? 

4. Can the result be read as actual expression of the 
child’s power ? 

5. Can the criticism of the work come from the child 
himself ? 

Among the materials essential to seat work in the First 
Grade are: paper, pencils, scissors, water-color paints, 
colored crayons, sand, books, pictures, word and sentence 
cards, reading materials, and weather record data. 


One Child Study Letter 


(We are happy to receive this response to our request for 
such letters. Where are the rest ?—Eb.) 


The Eye Test 


Our superintendent has provided test cards for near- 
sightedness such as oculists use. For small children who 
do not know the alphabet one is made with characters 
similar to the letter E in different sizes and positions. 
The test is to tell on which side the opening is. In my 
primary school of thirty children I found twelve who 
were more or less near-sighted. The worst case was of 
a little boy who had only 29 of perfect vision in either 
eye. He had been in school only a short time and had 
been required to read nothing but large characters on 
the blackboard, so I had not suspected that anything was 
wrong. In two other cases where the eyes are unequal 
in strength, I can perceive a slight difference in the 
appearance of the eyes. When I find defective sight I 
notify the parents, and favor the children as much as 
possible with seats near the board and by excusing them 
from doing fine work. This is about all I can do, as many 
parents object to glasses for such small children. 


Webster, Mass. Mary A. STILLMAN 


The quality of hero each age has admired gives the 
measure of the nation’s civilization.— Dr. Alles 


Memory is a net. One finds it full of fish when he takes 


it from the brook; but a dozen miles of water have run 
through it without sticking.— Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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SONG OF LIBERTY. 


Dedicated to the Young Patriots of the First Local Society organized at Concord, Mass., May 11, 1895. 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 
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3 If I could win a champion’s name, 

I would, and with a will ! 

But then to do a hero’s work, 
That would be better still ! 

For God and truth, a hero 
Should fight against all wrong ; 

And God leads on to triumph, 
The true, the brave, the strong! #9 “4¢ ag. 


4 With stars, God writes our history. 

His marvellous hand we trace, 

His mighty pen of diamond point 
Will fix each star in place. 

To stamp them on our banner 
Both stripes and warfare came ; 

But, through the strife and struggle, 
Shone out our country’s fame. 


* By special permission of Charlotte W, Hawes. Copyright, 1895, by Charlotte W. 
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5 Who would not be a champion, 

To battle with his might 

That we may make America 
Another name for right? 

Change stripes to stars by struggle ; 
Change sorrows into songs ! 

That children born of heroes wave she flag. 
May wipe out all her wrongs ! 


6 Hurrah for honor, truth, and right ! 

As stars which stud our blue 

Were won thro’ conflict, stripes, and toil, 
They stand for union true ! 

On earth the stripes and turmoil. 
In heaven the stars are found : 

Our banner so transfigured, 014 fag aloft. 
America is crowned ! 






.» Boston, Mass. Single copies 6 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 
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What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil; 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 
To wrestle; not to reign; and he assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For y er fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer; 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 
— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Imaging vs. Word-Building 
Reply to “A Letter About Phonics ”’ 


Editor Primary EDucatIon : — 

The letter in your January issue from a teacher 
of the Pollard System has interested me very much and led 
me once more to look carefully into its claims to determine, 
if possible, whether I have misjudged its underlying prin- 
ciples and results. A method that will do for the child all 
that is claimed in this letter deserves the careful considera- 
tion of every primary teacher, no matter what her creed 
may be. 

No teacher can afford to be fettered in her work by fol- 
lowing any one method; if she is thoughtful and progres- 
sive, she discovered long ago that she must accept the good 
from whatever source it comes ; must seek to know princi- 
ples which underlie the growth of the mind and then 
choose her methods and devices that she may apply these 
principles. 

After a long experience in teaching little children to read 
and a careful observation of the work of many of the best 
primary teachers in this country and Europe, I am con- 
vinced that no one method ever yet presented to us in itself 
sufficient to accomplish this work. 

One may be ever so skilful in presenting the “ Sentence 
Method”; untiring in her use of devices for the “ Develop- 
ment of words,” which plays such a part in the “ Word 
Method”; vivacious and enthusiastic enough to fascinate 
children, superintendent and patrons with results obtained 
through use of the Pollard System, and yet no one of these 
alone will make intelligent readers. Every honest teacher 
will admit that she cannot use either of the first two 
methods without calling to her aid the other, and surely she 
dare not waste the child’s precious time by forgetting the 
phonic element of our language ; she must lead him: to use 
this that he may learn to interpret for himself his spoken 
vocabulary into terms of written or printed symbols. 

I am ready to concede to Miss Carney several points 
which she makes against the ordinary teaching of reading in 
our primary schools. There certainly is much desultory, 
disconnected work done — such work as one always finds 
where the teacher fails to recognize that the child is the all- 
important matter to be considered, and not the method. 

Miss Carney claims that the Pollard System is only 
“systematic phonics,” and suggests that I believe in. 
phonics. My argument with the writer is upon this question 
of the.use of phonics. Shall the child’s time and energy 
during these first months of school be given to word- 
building, to the acquiring of a power which will enable him 
to unlock, as they express it, all words that may be placed 
in his way? Or, shall we lead him first to feel the power of 
each symbol presented and. give him opportunities to con- 
tinue the metlHods used in acquiring speech? As he learned 
to talk, the form of the word was never the first essential. 
There his thought always led the way and created the 
necessity for the word. Is it a question of how many word 
forms the child can be led to recognize, or how many will 
aid him in an intelligent interpretation of the thought they 
present? 

I cannot believe that “every truthful teacher will admit 
that after the first month the children will not listen with 
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- quite the absorbed attention that they did at first.” On the 


contrary, I find that where the teacher, recognizes the 
previous experience of the children, adapts her work to 
the methods used by them in learning to talk, and above 
all, so presents her lessons day after day that they can see 
one relation growing out of another, that they not only 
grow more attentive, but learn through self-activity to help 
themselves. Yes, and they become legitimately interested 
in their work, and not because a skilful teacher stands by 
ready to make an object or idea interesting. Dr. Dewey 
says, “ When things have to be made interesting it is be- 
cause interest itself is wanting.” 

With such teaching, a class may not have all the working 
material at the end of six months which Miss Carney 
enumerates in her letter, but they will have one all-important 
thing that she fails to mention; namely, an ability to think 
through written or printed symbols. To them each word or 
sentence represented on board, chart or book is a thought 
or some part of one; and as the spoken word falls upon 
their ears, not to be heard for the form itself, but to arouse 
thought, so with the written or printed word when seen. 
In each lesson they are in a state of expectancy which fails 
to be satisfied until the symbol gives its content, and they 
are not willing to read orally until the image brought about 
by the sentence is clear in their minds. As a result, we 
hear the same flexibility of voice and as correct emphasis as 
we catch from them in their speech on the play-ground. 

I can readily see that an enthusiastic teacher could inter- 
est a boy even in a stencil picture of a locomotive, and can 
understand exactly, too, how quickly she could have him 
talking of its parts, and-even hear his perfect imitation of 
its noise ; the dove-cot, too, and all the rest. But I cannot 
understand how a teacher escapes desultory, disconnected 
teaching in presenting the lessons outlined in the “ Johnny 
Story,” and all this for the mere sake of the child learning 
a fewsounds. What are these sounds after all? Only parts 
of words ; and what are these words? Only symbols. 

Miss Carney urges that this “Story” has no more to do 
with the system than the toy dog with the sentence method. 
But why should we take the time of these active, nature- 
loving children to talk and read of toy dogs and woolly 
lambs while nature is teaming with life on every hand? 
This willingness on our part to deal with the artificial rather 
the real, and with this our desire for perfect forms in all the 
child’s work, are both indicative of our lack of appreciation 
of child nature. We fail to recognize how crude his images 
are even when old enough to attend,school. This failure 
tempts us to force upon him our images instead of present- 
ing conditions and waiting for his to grow; to give to him, 
to repeat parrot-like, the lesson which we gathered from the 
story told rather than wait for the truth to dawn upon him, 
even though it may take days or weeks ; it makes us willing 
to give him the stencil picture or words to copy, rather than 
take his crude reproduction, and above all, it drives us to 
accept word-calling for reading. I admit that too often 
these mistakes are made through the teacher’s anxiety to 
meet the demands made upon her by the powers that be. 

We feel more keenly than the teachers of higher grades 
the difficulties of the technique, and too often we sacrifice 
the child’s best interests to fulfil the law of a Course of 
Study. 

No one who reads Miss Carney’s letter will believe for a 
moment that she cannot distinguish between word-calling 
and reading. But if she will spend a day in visiting the 
upper grades and high school of her city or town, I am sure 
she will find there just what we see and hear in so many 
communities. She will probably find there boys and girls 
who will recite thrilling events with unmoved, expressionless 
faces ; who will give the most interesting facts in geography, 
history or physics in dull, monotonous tones; yes, and 
others who will attempt to read exquisite bits from some 
poet in a stumbling, hesitating way. 

Now I claim that we primary teachers, in our mistaken 
zeal and through use of wrong methods, are really to blame 
for much of this poor work among the older pupils. At 
fault because we made the learning of the word the all- 
important thing in teaching them to read. We so led them 
that they spent their whole energy, yes, and ours, too, in 
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acquiring the form of the word. How often as we hear 
children read do their very tones show that pronunciation 
has been made the end and aim of the work! 

Our teacher of the Pollard System tells in her letter of 
what her ‘Pupils have done with the book, “Seaside and 
Wayside.” Let us ask her why these children are able to 
use such words as she cites in her letter? Is their reading 
satisfying to teacher and pupil merely because their 
knowledge of “locks and keys, back doors and front doors,” 
has made them able’ to pronounce these words? I think 
not, for then why would they be any better off than children 
of other inland towns to whom these words brought no 
meaning? No, if Miss Carney is the enthusiastic teacher 
her letter indicates, she has paved the way for such reading 
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Lists of Casts and Pictures 


(Continued from January number) 
LITERATURE 
Whittier 
Portrait of Whittier. 
“ «in his Study. 


Whittier’s Birthplace, E. Haverhill. 
“ Home — Amesbury. 
ed “ Oak Knoll, Danvers. 
Eugene Field 
Portrait of Field. 
LANGUAGE 
Description, Story and Reproduction. 
(a) Special Animals 


Cattle 
In the Pasture Dupré 
The White Cow , ; : : - F “ 
The Escaped Cow . . ‘ , ‘ , . 2 
In the Barnyard. ‘ ; j ; : ‘ ; - 
Oxen Going to Labor . Troyon 
Return from the Farm « 
New Born Calf Millet 
Maternity . ‘ ; . : . Ponsan 
Roadside Chatting . ; ; ; . ; “ 
Jersey Mother . . , : Douglass 
Jersey ; ; ; ‘ ; , : . “ 
Alderney . . ‘ , ‘ ; : . . “ 
Greedy Calves ; , Weber 
The Pool (cattle) Pierce. 
(6) General Subjects 

Young Michael Angelo — stance from 

statue by ‘ ‘ ; Zocchi 
The Balloon ° ‘ ‘ 4 ; Dupré 


Haymakers or Hay Harvest 


The Little Brother . Von Bremen 


A Heavy Load Morgan 
Sympathy . . Riviere 
The Cut Finger Dvorak 
HISTORIC ART 
Greek 
Simple illustrations relating to the story of Greece. Temples, 


columns, mouldings, vases. 


Third Year 
CASTS 
General Art Culture 


Choir Boys (seven singing from one book) - Della Robbia 


St. John (life size phe ee . Donatello 
Morning ‘ i ‘ . Thorwaldsen 
Night. ° ‘ ° ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 
Miniature Panels: 

Sower. after Millet 
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by enlarging her pupils’ experience through pictures and 
lessons with real objects; they have lived beside the sea 
with that hermit crab, and so adequate has been their imag- 
ined experience that they could almost hear the music of 
the rolling waves and feel the water on his bare feet. 

Just one more question: When does a child “ absolutely 
know a word’’? Does Miss Carney include in this “ know- 
ing ’’ the knowledge that makes one able to use the word in 
his thinking, in his speech, and in his written language? 
If so, will the word-building method give him a mastery of 
the meaning of words as well as a knowledge of their form? 
Then let us have the Pollard System in every primary school 
in the land, for such a knowledge of words is what we need 
to make reading and study more satisfying and intelligent. 
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PICTURES 


Artists for Special Study : 
Murillo 

Jean Francois 

Millet 


The Shepherdess 

David the Shepherd Boy . 

The Good Shepherd 

Child Jesus and St. John 

The Good Shepherd . ‘ 
Apparition to the Shepherds . 
Heads of the Christ Child (detail) 
Cajolery , 

Portrait of Madam Le Brun and 1d Daughter ‘ 
Song of Spring 

Simplicity . 

The Hillside (sheep) 

In an Old Pasture (sheep) . 

A Visit to the Armourer . 


Millet 
Gardner 
Murillo 
Plockhorst 


Raphael 
Bouguereau 
Le Brun 
Crust 
Reynolds 
Monks 


O’Neil 


A. Palmer 
T. Welch 


Peaches (colored) 
Poppies = 
Gentian os 
Clover e 
Dandelion “ 


LITERATURE 
Lowell “é 


Portrait of Lowell 
Elmwood — Cambridge. 
Lowell in his Study. 


Bryant 


Portrait of Bryant 
Bryant Homestead 


HISTORY 


First Meeting House. 
Judge’s Cave. 
Yale College in 1701. 


Stories of Early History of New Haven and Connecticut 


Home of Israel Putnam, Pomfret, Conn. 
Charter Oak, Hartford. 

Hartford Memorial Arch. 

Grandma’s School Days Greenaway 


LANGUAGE 


Description, Story and Reproduction 
(a) Special Animals 
Sheep and Goats 


A Pastoral Landscape ( sheep) 
November (sheep) . 

In the Meadow 

Shepherd Children 

The Knitter 

Changing Pasture 

The Sheepfold ° 
Pasturage in the Forest 
Goats on a Mountain 


Mauve 
Cole 
LeRolle 
Salentin 
Chialiva 
Rosa Bonheur 
Jacques 

“ 


A, Bonheur 











The Sower Ps 4 ; fs 5 ‘ : Millet 
‘ E y Renout 

. Von Bremen 
Hald Smith 
Rosenthal 


Winter Evening “ 
Home from a First Yoyage 


GEOGRAPHY 
Forms of Land and Water 


Mountains, 
View in Rocky Mountains. 
View of Jungfrau. 
_Mt. Vesuvius and Bay of Naples. 
Valley 
"Yosemite Valley. 


In the Fens Faunce 


Repose in Egypt Merson or Benz 
Ocean. 
Ship at Sea in a Storm. 
The Sea . 
Lake. 
View of Lake George. 
Salt Lake, 
River. 
Mississippi River. 
Waterfall. 
Shoshone Falls. 


HISTORIC ART 


Harrison 


Early Christian 


Simple illustrations relating to early Christian art. The cross- 
symbol of unselfish service; quatrefoil and trefoil in details of archi- 
tecture; the shield, symbol of knightly deeds. 


Valentine’s Day 


And Valentine’s day! Going back to the childhood of 


the small girl whom “ I knew best of all,” I remember how. 


much pleasure lay in anticipation of and preparation for the 
day. Fully four weeks before the Fourteenth of February 
we children set up a valentine box in the hall —a sealed 
box with a narrow opening in the top. From that time on 
we were happily busy 
with pencils and 
paints making valen- 
tines for each other, 
which we dropped into 
the box for the event- 
ful day. Something 
of the same sort could 
be done in school, and 
acceptable work easily 
transformed into val- 
entines for friends and 
playmates, to lie side 
by side with those 
especially made ~ for 
the occasion and 
those bought at the 
store. The school val- 
entine day would, like 
the other festal days, 
bring with it the story of the day; valentines could be 
made as beautiful as the materials allow, and the box opened 
as a climax. Comic valentines need not even be considered, 
for every teacher discourages them in words, and our ideal 
teacher spends weeks discouraging them in deeds. The 
pretty, old-fashioned custom of leaving the valentine on the 
doorstep, ringing the bell and running away, has been largely 
discarded in favor of the postman ; so.when I recall the joy 
it was to us to receive valentines in this way, and the bliss 
it was to send them, I am willing to urge my ideal teacher 
not only to revive the old custom by indorsement of it, but 
to take a turn at it herself with the children after school. 
Kindergartners have been making valentines for years, 
and each one of them knows many pretty ways by which to 
transform paper and pictures into love tokens. ‘The 
teacher’s originality and that of the children will be called 





Sewing card from Miss Cherry’s series 
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_ this kind of work at home under the teacher’s stimulus, and 


into full play ; for of course the small folks have been doing 


bringing it to school. 
— Katharine Beebe in the First School Year 


Picture Stories 


MINNIE C, DENTON 
> 


I think one more great mistake we make in regard to the 
use of picture stories is in the selection of barren material. 
Many a beautiful picture, worthy of study from an artistic 
standpoint, furnishes but frugal subject matter such as is 
needed for a story — interesting detail, vivid portrayal of 
some emotion or situation, and the like. If the story is not 
in the picture, the imaginative child will construct a tale 
from his own fancy, of which the pictured object is by 
courtesy the hero ; while his imaginative neighbor is driven 
to a painful description of the minutest objects in the pic- 
ture to fill out his “story.” I doubt if either of these 
methods is to be encouraged to any very great extent. 

In this connection let me say that I have greatly appreci- 
ated the “Stories Without Words” which appeared in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION last year. It seems to me that such 
material, by the vividness with which it places the idea 
before the children, and their consequent eagerness 10 
express it, affords the very choicest material for composition. 
As there is no need to discuss the picture before writing, 
the results are saved from that cut-and-dried dead level of 
similarity that is the bane of every teacher. 

I may add that in using them, I sketch the scenes in 
order on the board, taking case to keep them covered until 
they are to be used. For there is a great difference between 
the interest possessed by a mew picture, and that inspired by 
one which has been in sight and range of comment for half 
a day. 


Tiptoeing 
Mary S. DWYER 


There are many teachers, particularly those cugaged in 
primary work, who experience great difficulty in breaking 
ing up the bad habit children have of tiptoeing. 

Many pupils persist on entering and leaving rooms with a 
squirming, awkward gait acquired in many cases through 
being allowed to walk on toes. 

If trained and encouraged to walk properly, with weight 
on the balls of the feet, there would be less disturbance and 
annoyance resulting from the entrance of late-comers to 


_church services, entertainments, etc. 


It is possible to train children to walk quietly and yet 
walk as nature intended. 

Awkwardness and clumsiness are the outcome of self-con- 
sciousness. We can supplant self consciousness with self- 
possession, in a great degree, by selecting from among our 
pupils, those who are noticeably in that condition, to work 
examples, etc., at the blackboard, by sending them on 
errands to other rooms in the building, by keeping them on 
their feet for a certain length of time every day, and by 
making them forget self as much as possible. Too much 
attention can not be paid to correct poise and carriage. 

Call children’s attention to some well-known and 
respected citizen, who is a nearly perfect type of physical 
manhood. 

Ask them if they ever saw him walking down the princi- 
pal streets on tiptoes, and I assure you, they will readily see 
in imagination the ludicrous picture you present. 

The tiptoeing exercise could very appropriately be taken 
at a period set apart especially for physical development, in 
some school-rooms, or in a gymnasium, as a means of secur- 
ing muscular freedom and invigoration, but as an exercise 
to be taken conjointly with other class-room work, it does 
not seem suitable. . 
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, ° reading aloud with the acquisition of information concerning 
h The Children of the American the annals of their own country. After the reading is fin- 
e i . oe 
ished, they join in games and have one of these general 
_ Revolution jollifications for which young lads and maidens are always 
ra (The following account of the Society of the Children of the brighter and better. Debating is another diversion and 
of the American Revolution has been adapted by the editor the boys and girls enter into it with hearty good will. They 
me from a detailed account of the organization prepared by ‘ake some topic of national importance, past or present, 
1 Carolyn Halsted in Zhe Dedineator. Cannot the teachers Choose sides and discuss its pros and cons with zest. — 
- write to Mrs. Lothrop (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston) and Another notable feature of their reunions is the singing of 
= obtain all needed information and perhaps a copy of Zhe ational hymns and songs. It was the idea of Mrs. James 
@ American Monthly Magazine together with the badge of the Robert McKee, daughter of ex-President Harrison and a 
“_ Society, to show the children on the twenty-second of ‘leading officer of the Society, to have the small patriots 
: February? It would be a delightful way to celebrate this systematically trained by a competent professor of music to 
‘ . . : , "TS ” oT 
"7 anniversary if the names of many of the children could be ‘%!98: ay 5 Country ’Tis of Thee,” “The Star Spangled 
in added to the Society membership. The paper might also Banner,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and other 
ch be subscribed for, to be received regularly at the school; Patriotic songs. It is a fact that comparatively few Amer- 
ian children enjoy the proprietorship of .a paper wonderfully, ‘42 men and women can sing even one or two of these 
“a Would not such an arrangement deepen and make perma- 008s all through correctly. Much reverence is paid to the 
a nent the patriotic sentiment which apparently begins and lag, which the young patriots salute on all proper occasions 
4 ends with the day itself? If any teacher carries out this With the regular flag drill. As soon as a society becomes 
A suggestion will she not write and tell us all about it?—_Ep.) umerically strong enough, it secures a banner of its own. 
” Another feature which the children enjoy is the collecting 
in The National Society of the Children of the American Of @ library for their own especial society, the librarian 
til Revolution is a patriotic order formally organized in Wash- eing appointed from among their number. Professor John 
“a ington in 1895. Mrs. Daniel Lothrop of Boston is president. Fiske, the eminent historian of Harvard University, has 
’ As “ Margaret Sidney,” the author of Five Little Peppers and made out a list of books especially for the Society which 
A other delightful books for children, Mrs. Lothrop has long will also prove valuable reading for any student of American 
been known among the young people. history. It includes his own War of Independence, Amer- 
This Society has a membership of more than fourteen ‘ican Revolution and Critical Period of American History, 
. , . * , My 
hundred. There are local societies in nearly every state in Irving's Life of Washington, Morse’s Franklin and /: os 
the Union. The annual dues are fifty cents, half of which 44@ms, Tyler's Patrick Henry, Familiar ay of LP rs 
sum goes to the National Society. When the girls reach the 4¢@ms to His Wife, Stone’s Campaign of General John Bur- 
age of eighteen years they pass on into the fold of the $2, and other standard works referring to the Revolutionary 
Daughters of the American Revolution, while the boys Period. ’ es 
become candidates for membership in one of the masculine 
in patriotic orders at the age of twenty-one. League of the Red, White and Blue 
ng The American Monthly Magazine, the organ of the Pe. : he Illinois N | 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has a children’s Mr. William S. Mills, a graduate of ee ~ 2 conn 
a department devoted to the doings of the young Society. Its University, now principal of hn ye Schoo a omy) 
zh members send accounts of their local societies, forward bits N. Y., has started in his school a orp ag a ae 
of newly-discovered history, and questions and answers to ©'anization among pupils, both boys and girls. soe 
ht the Question Box. the “League of the Red, White, and Blue. A pupil 
id The following is the constitution of the Society : secures membership in the league by writing correctly from 
to . memory, six national songs. In Mr. Mills’s school, the 
We, the children and youth of America, in order to know more about foreign-born children are among the most enthusiastic mem- 
our country from its formation, and thus to grow up into good citizens, Se : 
et with a love for, and an understanding of, the principles and institutions of bers ; two little German boys, about eleven — old, bers 
our ancestors, do unite under the guidapce and government of the the first to secure membership. The league Is growing in 
2. Daughters of the American Revolution in the society to be called the New York and elsewhere. George W. Mills 352 Clifton 
f National Society of the Children of the American Revolution. All chil- Place, Brooklyn, is secretary. Any one interested can 
4 dren and youth of America, of both sexes, from birth to the age of eight- — * : : : 
ur een years for the girls and twenty one for the boys, may join this Society, obtain information by applying to him. 
rk provided they descend in direct line from patriotic ancestors who helped ~ 
yn to plant or to perpetuate this country in the Colonies, or in the Revolu- 
tionary War, or in any other way. We take for objects in this Society . 
on the acquisition of knowledge of American history, so that we may under- Columbia, My Country 
dy stand and. love our country better, and then any patriotic work that will Columbia, my country! the last born of nations, 
~h help us to that end, keeping a constant endeavor to influence all other The herald of freedom, the Star of the West, 
children and youth to the same purpose; to help to save the places made The brightest of stars midst the earth’s constellations, 
id sacred by the American men and women who forwarded American inde- Still on your broad bosom mankind shall be blest. 
pendence; to find out and to honor the lives of children and youth of the Long dispersed are the clouds that rebellious once gathered, 
al Colonies and of the American Revolution; to promote the celebration of And to dim thy resplendence no mists intervene ; 
all patriotic anniversaries; to place a copy of the Declaration of Indepen- Your old ‘‘ Ship of State” all the tempests has weathered. 
_ dence aud other patriotic documents in every place appropriate for them; t alm and serene. 
. and to hold our American flag sacred above all other flags. In short, to a ee 
re follow the injunctions of Washington, who in his youth served his country, Columbia, my country! 1 love your cold regions, 
till we can perform the duties of good citizens. And to love, uphold, The heme of my childhood, the place of my birth, 
n and extend the institutions of American liberty, and the principles that Temptations are powerless, though counted by legions, 
in made and saved our country. To make me forget that one spot on the earth! 
r- Each local society has its own mode of interesting and 7 love y pepe. Voce ene bree tow epee obese 
se amusing its members, and many and varied are the projects gt aged coat ergo } 





tried. A reading circle is a favorite pastime among the 
older members, who thereby combine practice in the art of 


And [ love, yes, adore, with its sunshine and shadows, 
Your beauteous, resplendent and wealth-giving West 











Little by Little 


“ Little by little he will come to see 
That through activity comes unity. 


He'll see how everything — earth, air and sky, 
Plants, beasts and men — are knit in one great whole, 
Interdependent while the ages roll. 
This lesson that the world spells out so slow, 
The child may come insensibly to know; 
And with this lesson taught each opening life 
Will come at last the end of man’s long strife. 
— Core EB. Harris. 





A Winter Study of the Fox 
Squirrel 


Lipa Brown McMurry Normal University Ill. 


T is supposed that this study will be carried on with classes 
| of children only who are acquainted with this squirrel, 

and to some extent, with its habits. A live squirrel, if 
possible, will be brought into the class whenever facts in 
regard to structure need proof. 

The following questions may be asked for the purpose of 
finding out how much the children already know about the 
animal; Where have you seen fox squirrels? How could 
you tell them from other squirrels? Their color was orange 
(or red) and gray. What have you seen them doing? 
Did you ever visit at one of their homes? Where was it? 
How did you reach it? How furnished? 

We will see if we cannot become better acquainted with 
this lively little fellow. 

Have you seen any this winter? Was it on a very cold or 
a mild day? At what time of day? What was it doing? 
Watch closely and see if you can find out. Can you ever 
tell that a squirrel has been out, even though no one has 
seen it? How? What kind of tracks does it leave in the 
snow? Notice them so carefully that you can draw them 
on the board. How do they differ from the rabbit's tracks 
that you have been noticing? If you were to follow these 
tracks, what might you find? The squirrel’s home. We 
will not disturb him, but sometime when the house is empty 
we will climb up and peep in and see if he has a comfort- 
able home. The children, quite likely, may find the nest in 
a hollow of a tree. It is lined with leaves and moss, per- 
haps. How many rooms? Only one —abedroom. Does 
one squirrel live here alone? There is a whole family of 
them, quite likely father, mother, and two or three chil- 
dren. Perhaps you can find out how they pack themselves 
away in this snug home. 

Did the squirrels dig out this hole in the tree? Why do 
you think they did not? Why should they choose such a 
place as this? Did you ever see squirrels out house hunt- 
ing? Did you ever see them fitting up their home? How 
did they carry the leaves and moss? How many of the 
family worked? At what time of year was it? Do they 
have a door to their house? How, then, do they keep out 
the wind and the snow? Is there a furnace or a stove in 
this house? How, then, can they keep warm? They wear 
very warm fur coats. Without a squirrel, the study of this 
covering can be made from a dried pelt. Is there more 
than one coat? Notice the inner coat. It is very soft and 
compact, a dark drab next to the skin, resembling cotton 
batting. What does this coat do for the squirrel? Notice 
the outer coat. This coat is coarser and not so compact. 
Do the hairs stand straight out from the body, or do they 
lie down? What is the use of this coat? Which coat gives 
the color to the animal? Notice these long hairs in which 
the dark and light alternate. Which color at the tip of the 
hairs? 

Nor are these the squirrel’s only protection from the 
cold. What beside? He carries with him a beautiful fur 
cloak — his tail or brush — which he wraps about him when 
he lies down to sleep. Call attention to the richness of 
coloring in this cloak. The upper part in this specimen 
before me is a beautiful combination of black and orange — 
the orange tipping every hair —while the under part (which 
is upper most of the time) is a light orange. 
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We have found that the squirrels are very comfortable 
even in cold weather. But are a good home and warm 
clothes all that are necessary to keep them alive? They 
need food. What do squirrels eat? How can they get 
these after the fruit and corn are gathered and the nuts 
remaining on the ground in the woods are covered with 
snow? They stored up food in a pantry in another hole in 
a tree, not far from their sleeping room. Did you ever see 
them gather nuts for the winter?- How did they carry them 
to their pantry? How many worked at this? Did you 
ever come across their store of nuts? Did you examine it? 
Had they made a good selection? Were there any wormy 
ones among them? How do you think they discover that 
a nut is not sound? 

How do the squirrels spend most of the time in the 
winter? Why do you think so? When they waken and are 
hungry, how do they get their meals? Scamper off to the 
pantry. Do they eat at the pantry, or bring the nuts back 
to the bedroom? How do they hold the nuts when eating? 
How get at the meat? What kind of teeth must they have 
to take off the shell in this way? Are they like the teeth 
of any other animal that you have studied? Much like the 
rabbit’s. Do they chew their food? With what teeth? 
(If possible, examine these teeth. The skull of the squirrel 
would be of much service here.) What is the movement 
of the jaw? Is it well for the squirrel’s teeth that he does 
not sleep all winter? What would be the harm if he were 
to do so?. His teeth keep growing. He needs to keep 
them worn off at the tip that they may not become too 
long. 

We know a little about the winter life of this pretty 
squirrel. Its summer life is even more interesting. Let us 
find out all that we can about that next term. Let us see 
how early in the spring it begins its work and play. We 
will find out, if we can, what its summer work is, and what 
games it plays. 


A Living Flag 
Tell the Children 


about the “ Living Flag” at St. Paul last year, when the 
National G. A. R. organization met in that city. Among 
other features of the celebration was a Union flag formed of 
the children themselves robed in national colors. The 
following is an extract from a poem by Ella Dare which 
appeared in the J/néer-Ocean at that time describing the 
event.— EpiTor. 

St. Paul’s “ Living Flag”’ 
Banners were floating, and city streets stirred with sound of drum beat; 
Legions on legions were moving — thousands and thousands of feet. 


State after state was all ready — state after state was in line, 
Pulsing the air was with fervor — band after band keeping time. 


Marching once more were the veterans — marching in columns abreast, 
Through the fair streets of the city — pride of the noble Northwest. 


Strewn were the pavements with blossoms — tribute of youth to the brave; 
Fair as the flowers were the children — fresh as the flowers that they 
gave. 


Thrilled were the hearts with emotion — pulses leaped quick and leaped 
high; 
Flushed were the faces, and tender, tear-dimmed, the down-drooping eye. 


Saved by the soldiers for children — saved for all those that shall come— 
In this broad land that we honor — land that was valiantly won. 


Hark to the chorus of voices! Hark to the jubilant strain! 
Swelling in triumphant measure — rising and rising again! 


Hundreds and thousands of children, robed in the red, white and blue, 
Greet with rejoicing the veterans — greet them as loyal] and true. 


Flooding the scene with rare beauty, clearly defined are the bars— 
Gleaming, and glowing, and jewelled, stand all the states as the stars. 


Wrought from fair children our flag is— wrought from the garden of 
youth; 
Banner of promise and country — banner of eterna! truth. 


Safe is the freedom we cherish — safe is the rule of the right! 
Children will hold it and guard it — liberty’s beacon of light! 
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After-School Talks 


By M HELEN BECKWITH 


M dear teachers, do you like to observe special times 


IV 


and seasons? Do they seem to you golden days that 
relieve the monotony of school routine, rather than so 
many interruptions in the “ course of study ! ”’ 
Then little February will afford you a large opportunity 
for she holds within her horn of plenty, four days that are 
easily celebrated in primary rooms. 


February 12 


Lincoln’s Birthday comes first on the list. 

It is not necessary to prepare an elaborate exercise. The 
room made bright with flags, the singing of the patriotic 
songs you’ve already taught the children, and a little march- 
ing will go a long way towards making a gala day. 

If you will make some soldier caps, some of red, some of 
white, and others of blue tissue paper for the children to 
wear, and will provide a small flag for each little soldier, 
you will be ready at any time during the year for a patriotic 
celebration. 

To-day Lincoln’s portrait will have the place of honor, 
wreathed in flowers if possible. 

Let the children tell you all they can about Abraham 
Lincoln. Rouse a little enthusiasm for him a couple of 
days before, and then the incidents that they will bring 
from home will be many. I &now this is easily done with 
first year children. 

I was very much indebted to the magazine and daily 
papers for my “ Lincoln Day” last year; so many of these 
contained scenes and anecdotes connected with his life, and 
they found their way into every home. 

“Papa read me that,” “Mamma ‘told me this,” and 
“Nellie cut out this picture for me ;’’ nearly every child 
contributed something. 

You can gather all these items into the story yow tell, the 
story that shall make them /e/ his devotion to truth and 
justice. 

Tell also the story of ‘‘ Bennie and Blossom, or ‘Asleep at 
his Post,” if you can find it. It is an old story and used to 
be in reading books. 

Paper chains of red, white and blue, make pretty wall 
decorations, and don’t forget some little souvenir to take 
home. 
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When you go out calling, you will find these pinned upon 
the wall, or laid carefully away in a box. 

A badge of red, white and blue, a little picture of our 
hero pasted on a white card, or his name and ‘the date 
sewed on a strip of card-board are simple remembrances. 

Write “ Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, ’97,’’ somewhere 
on the souvenir. That will help to fix the date in the 
child’s memory évery time he looks at it. 


February 14. Valentines 


Let us go to our kindergarten friends for “ways and 
means.” 

A legend of St. Valentine they tell, of his kind and loving 
heart, and of the love tokens that he sent to friends far 
and near. 

But a valentine is worthless unless love goes with it, and 
no one wants to send his love with anything that is not 
pretty, does he? 

Oh, no, certainly not, so comic ones are quite out of the 
question, and the children proceed to make their tokens of 
love. 

A variety of these lie before me. 

Here is a square of bristol board folded through the 
center. Outside is a heart sewed in red worsted. Another 
has a heart of red paper pasted on the outside. Inside of 
both of these is written : 


“ Kind and dearest mamma (or papa) mine, 
Here is my heart for your valentine.” 


WIT h 
My 


This oblong card has 
“ With My Love,” near the 
top, and underneath, a bird 
“on the wing,” with a letter 
initsmouth. Both bird and 
letters are perforated. 

This dainty one is a 
pansy of natural size cut 
from water color paper, * 
painted a delicate violet, a 
and pasted in the center of 
a six-pointed star cut from 
bristol board. The star is 

LO Vf E about five inches in diam- 

eter, and has “My Love,” 

Perforated. Tobe mounted on tinted card ON the points, one letter on 
each point, in perforating. 
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Such a small amount of perforating as that cannot be 
injurious to the eyes if done on a bright day I think, ‘but the 
letters can be sewed if you prefer. 

Let the ch:'dren make envelopes to put them into, and 
anyone will be glad to receive one I am sure. 

They play this little game in kindergarten on this day : 

An envelope has a ribbon tied at the two upper corners. 
This is placed over the neck and under the arm of the little 
child who is chosen for the bird, and the children sing, 


“ A little bird comes flying 
A message to bring 
Twill be found in a letter 


Tied under its wing. 


Then as the “birdie” flies down at some child’s feet, 
they sing, 
** Little bird you are welcome, 
Take a kind word and wish. 


Rest now from your labors, 
And another shall take this.” /, 


“ The “ bird” ‘takes her seat, 
and the one she choose 
“ goes flying.” 

If you like to 
give the chil- 
dren some little 
valentines in ad- 
dition to those 
have made this would 
pretty way to distribute 

The envelope with 
should be large enough 
valentine easily that you 
and the child who receives 
from the “bird” would be the next one to fly, 
going first to- the teacher for the message. If you 
have many children several “birdies” can fly at the same 
time. : 

Sing “his instead of the second stanza, 

“ Little birdie, we thank you~ 
For the token so dear. 


Another shall go flying, 
And you rest with us here.” 


to hold the 
would slip in, 
the love token 








February 22 


Of course Washington’s Birthday is to be Zhe Day this 
month. 

Tell all the stories of Washington as a doy that you can 
find. Yes, tell the tale of the Aatchet, (the new children 
are nof tired of it) and the story of his mother’s colt, etc., 
for “‘ morning talks.” 

Don’t forget to tell them how much he loved his mother 
and that he proved this by giving up his desire to be a 
sailor because it caused her a heart-ache. 

They will like to think of him as a soldier too, and the 
heroism of all the patriots in that long ago time can be 
made very real to them. 

For a celebration, just march with the caps and flags 
again, and sing “ Our Fair Land Forever,” “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “ America,” and as many more as you’ve had time 
to teach. I like this, sung to the tune of “ America,” 


“ My Country, I love thee, 
Though but a child I be, 
Of thee I sing. 
I love the stories told 
Of all the heroes bold, 
With each bright starry fold. 
Thy flag I bring. 


My Country, I would pray 

To serve thee every day, 
Like those before. 

I would a hero be, 

And love and work for thee, 

To keep thee fair and free 
For evermore.” 


The little people like the game of “ Soldier Boy.” 
A leader is chosen and given six flags. As he marches 
up the aisles holding one banner proudly aloft, all sing, 
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“Soldier boy, soldier boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly the red, white and blue?” 


The “ Soldier Boy ” sings in reply, 


** I go where my country, my duty is calling, 
If you’d be a soldier, you may come too.” 


He then presents a flag to some comrade, who follows 
behind, while the song is repeated. 

When five soldiers have been chosen the six stand in line 
facing the school, and recii#e, 


“ Our country, "tis America, 

Our flag, red, white and blue, 

And to the land of Washington 
We ever will be true. 

Wave the flag, and wave again, 
And give three loud hurrahs, 

For our beloved America, 
And-for the stripes and stars.” 


Yy All join in three rousing cheers. 

# In Primary Epucation for ’93 is a simple draw- 
ing of Washington’s Birthplace. Put this on the black- 
board and sketch it on cards for the children to sew. 

It is pretty sewed in a soft gray with the outside 
chimneys done in a shade of red, and is one of the best 
of souvenirs. 

Others are, a cocked hat, sewed or folded; a 
shield sewed in red and blue on a white card, a 
flag painted in water-colors, a hachet cut or 
sewed, and cherries cut, painted or pasted. 


February 27 
Do give just a little time if possible, 


to Longfellow. The children have 
heard so many of his poems that they 
love him already. 

Previ- ous to the day you read the 
account his brother Samuel gives 
of him as a doy, in his “Life of 
Longfellow,” and tell ‘the children 
about it. 

Miss Cyr’s Second Reader 
will help you also. 

Tell of his children, and “The Chil- 


dren’s Hour’’; show a 
house in Cambridge and 
that Washington stayed 
a time. 

There is “ Hiawatha,” “ Paul Revere” and “The Wind- 
mill” for poems, “The Bell of Atri” for a story, and as a 
grand finale the account of the chair given him by the chil- 
dren on his seventy-second birthday. 

They always like this so much, especially if they have 
learned “ The Village Blacksmith,” and know that the chair 
was made from “ the spreading chestnut tree.” 

I think a very good picture of him can be obtained from 
the Educational Publishing Company, (Boston) and the 
children may frame it with paper foldings. 


picture of his 
remind them 
there once upon 


“Is it warm in that green valley, 
Vale of Childhood, where you dwell? 
Is it calm in that green valley 
Round whose bourns such great hills swell ? 
Are there giants in the valley— 
Giants leaving foot-prints yet ? 
Are there angels in the valley? 
Tell me — I forget.” 


Are four gala days, four happy days for the little children 
too many? 

Then take three, or two, or one, but before you decide 
the matter, go back into your Vale of Childhood and—don'’t 
Sorget. 
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How Shall we Make Patriots of 
the Children? 


Heven M. LATHROP 


reading the following incident. 

At a concert in New York City, a well known prima 
donna was singing. She had responded graciously to several 
encores, when a request was sent up for “ The Star Spangled 
Banner.””’ The manager on her behalf, announced her will- 
ingness to comply if some one would furnish the words. 

The appeal was made in vain, no one volunteered and the 
song was unsung. I wondered if it was possible that no one 
in that vast audience, knew the words of one of our most 
beautiful songs. That could hardly be true, so I was obliged 
to fall back upon a sad lack of patriotic enthusiasm, as the 
reason for all those fettered tongues. Whatever the solution 
of the problem, I resolved at once that I would try my best 
to rouse a sentiment of loyalty in the children under my 
charge. 

The incident suggested the way, and I decided on music 
as the first step. We selected “ America” as the accepted 
national anthem, and began in the kindergarten. For these 
little ones much analysis was necessary to make it intell- 
igible, but it was astonishing to see what a favorite it soon 
became. We “lined” it off in the good old-fashioned way, 
and when the idea of a personal proprietorship, in this dear 
land of ours, had taken root, the song was their own. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” though more difficult, was 
mastered in the same way, and hardly a day passed, on 
which one or the other was not called for. 

Of equal importance with the singing, is the telling of 
stories. The story of the Pilgrims, in their wanderings to 
find a home, is a suitable one for the sentiments expressed 
in “ America.” This embraces the whole foundation of our 
republic, and thus while we are inculcating patriotism, we 
are giving the children a good start in history. 

It is well to make much of the various anniveraries con- 
nected with the history of the country. The Revolutionary 
times always interest even the youngest children. In cele- 
brating Washington’s birthday, the Evacuation of New York 
and other days of like character, the numberless incidents 
may be woven into stories. Nathan Hale, for instance, 
appeals to the romance in every child’s nature. The 
pictures of the young hero, bound hand and foot, dying for 
his country and only regretting that he has but one life to 
give for liberty moves them wonderfully. Edward Everett 
Hale’s beautiful story of “The Man Without a Country,” may 
be told to the very little ones, as well as to the older 
children. 

One Washington’s birthday we invited all the children in 
the building, to unite with the kindergarten in the exercises. 
After marching and singing, one of the teachers gathered 
them around her for a story. We were a little doubtful 
about the success of the experiment, fearing that the kinder- 
garten tots might not appreciate the theme. However; she 
plunged boldy in, andin as simple language as she could 
command, told the pathetic story of Philip Nolan. The 
effect somewhat astonished me ; from first to last the silence 
was almost breathless. When the end came and she closed 
with Philip Nolan’s words, “There cannot be a man who 
loves the old flag as I do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes 
for it as I do,” every eye was turned to the flag draped at 
one end of the room. ‘There was a moment's silence, and 
then with one accord “America” sprang to our lips, and 
“ My Country ” was sung with a will that left no doubt as to 
the patriotism of that little band. 

Decoration Day is one of the best times for rousing the 
patriotic spirit. There are so many songs and stories con- 
nected with the civil war, and so many ways of preserving 
the particular significance of the day. 

In the lowest grades the children can build a soldier’s 
monument, with the Third and Fourth Gifts, and decorate 
it with flowers. Or the picture of some general or soldier 
may be placed on a table, each child, as he passes in march- 
ing, dropping a flower before it. 


| question came home to me with great force, upon 
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The teacher who is herself a patriot will find ways innu- 
merable to kindle the sacred fire in the breasts of her pupils. 
This spark once kindled, needs but an occasional fanning, 
to make of it a flame that will shed its light far and near. 








os O! See the little Italian! Wonder if he’s coming to 
H this building to school?” Harry Havener picked 
up a pebble and “shied it’’ at the unoffending little 

figure moving toward the school-yard gate. 

“He must be coming here,’’ said Bertram, “for I heard 
father say he’d have to if he stayed in town another year.” 

“ Well, if he comes to this building, we’ll all chip in and 
make it real lively for him,” remarked Harry, with a sly 
wink. “We'll entertain young Italy.” 

This was supposed to be very witty, and the dozen boys 
gathered at that early hour in the school-yard shouted with 
glee and derision. 

Poor little Ivan moved slowly into the yard, longing with 
all the intensity of his homesick soul to escape — not only 
from the necessity of entering that dreaded school, but from 
America altogether — back to the Italy he loved. 

But the choice was not his. The school law must be 
obeyed, and Ivan’s “boss’’ had finally decreed that he 
should come here ; and in his hand he held the necessary 
certificate which he must present to the teacher. He shrank 
from meeting her even more than he dreaded the crowd of 
boys,— whom he could at least pound for their impudence, 
even if he got worsted. How could he know of the cordial 
greeting which was awaiting him from the kind-hearted 
young teacher, or of the wise, helpful way in which Miss 
Elliott would win his heart and guide him over all difficulties 


until he became her most devoted pupil? He simply 
entered the building because he was obliged to. 
“Water! water!” cried Harry Havener, laboriously 


pulling a handkerchief from his pocket and wiping the pre- 
tended moisture from his brow in a weary way, “ Boy! 
boy!” as Ivan was passing him, “boy! water!” Ivan 
had been the water-boy and general errand-boy for the gang 
of Italians who worked on the road. Harry’s imitation of 
the men as they called to him was sufficiently perfect to 
have been worthy a better cause, and again the boys shouted 
hilariously, and again little Ivan, with shame-flushed cheeks, 
recognizing the mimicry, scuffled down the corridor in 
search of the teacher, determined in his angry young heart 
that if ever his dreaded errand was done, and he was free to 
go among the boys, some one would have to pay for that 
insult ! 

“When he comes out, he’ll be as mad as a hornet,” 
chuckled Harry Havener, “and ready to tear us all to bits. 
Let’s trip him up and give him time to cool down. Tie 
this string across the path, and all be looking the other way 
when he comes out. Here, Bert, tie one end of it to the 
flagstaff, will you? We'll fix the young foreigner so he 
won’t be so high and mighty. Ho!” 

Bertram took his end of the string and crossed over to 
where, at the top of the great staff, waved the beautiful new 
flag of red, white and blue, that thrills every Arnerican boy’s 
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heart with pride and patriotism,— éspecially if that boy has 
_helped to purchase the flag with some of his own earnings. 
- Bertram was very proud of this flag. He had been one of 
the committee chosen to raise the money and select the flag, 
and had worked like a hero to enthuse the boys to give 
generously, that it might be the great beautiful flug it was. 
No other school-building in the city was honored by so 
a flag. 

“‘We’ll show the young foreigner what United States 
means!” boasted Harry. 

Bertram glanced up at the beautiful: noble flag; then he 
looked cown at the string in his hands. It was such a 
mean little string and was being used for such a small, mean 
purpose! He wished they had not asked him to tie it to 
the staff which supported the flag,— the beautiful, broad, 
rippling flag that stood for the honor and dignity and 
nobility of his country. 

“We'll show Italy what United States means!” echoed 
another boy, derisively. 

Bertram walked slowly around the flag-pole. Was this 
what United States was to mean to the poor friendless little 
Italian? Was it to mean a country where a dozen boys 
plotted together to torment and make life miserable for one 
boy merely because he chanced to be a guest from another 
country? It was for his schoolmates to decide what the 
United States of America was to mean to Ivan. 

“Say ! ain’t you ever going to tie that string!” shouted 
Harry impatiently. 

“No,” replied Bertram, bravely, “ I’m not— ever/” 

““Why not?” shouted a chorus of astonished voices. 

Bertram glanced up again at the flag, and then he sat 
down at its base and tried to think how to put his vague 
idea into words,— how to make the boys comprehend and 
how to convince them. 

“ Well,—”’ he said, “‘ Well,—” and then he laughed ; and 
that laugh won the day. “This is our country and this is 
our flag, and I hate to give that young Italian the idea to 
take home that Americans are quite so mean as we’ve been 
to him. I say, let’s act civilized, and give him a royal good 
time, and show him what the United States of America does 
mean !” 

There was a moment’s wavering, a few half-suppressed 
murmurs of disapproval, and then two or three fell heartily 
in with Bertram’s idea — ang the tide was turned. 

“ That’s so,” they cried, following his glance up to where 
the sun-lit flag seemed almost to smile above them, “ that’s 
so. "Twould be kind of mean. We ought to let him know 
that we Americans,” proudly, “treat everybody first-class 
no matter who they are or what they are! Come on!” 

And straightway the boys came on, and when Ivan joined 
them, gave him such a cordial welcome and boyish good 
time that the homesick little Italian forgot his grievances 
and frolicked among them in gay abandon, entertaing them 
with his quaint, bright wit and drollery, so that even the 
boys who had planned to torment him had a merrier time 
than they could have had over his misery. 

And, as the bell called them all into the great brick build- 
ing,— each to his own room and class,— Bertram, wholly 
unconscious that he had done a brave and patriotic deed, 
glanced up at the waving sun-lit flag, and shouted with boy- 
ish satisfaction,— 

“We're Americans, we are! Hurrah for the stars and 
strips!” — Hattie Louise Jerome in Every Other Sunday 


The Little Maid’s Reply 


(A True Incident.) 


The little maiden opened wide the door 
To let the honored Washington depart ; 

The great-souled General, her mother’s friend — 
The first in war, in peace, in every heart. 


‘* A better office to you,-dear,” said he, 
And placed his hand benignly on her head. 
With curtsey quaint and reverent, smiling glance — 
‘* Yes, sir; to let you in,” she archly said. 
-- "Charles Lee in the February St. Nicholas 
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Primary Reading VI 


OuivE M. Lonc 


HE lesson on the winds, like all those involving natural 
phenomena, is to be preceded by “ discovery”’ lessons, 
in which experiments are performed and the foundation 


truths dealt with in the lesson are discovered by the chil- 


dren. In this case the facts to be discovered are that as air 
is heated it becomes lighter and rises, and that cold air is 
heavy and sinks. 

This can be proven in various ways, — by holding over a 
lamp-chimney, a register, or hot stove, something very light 
and feathery, and noticing how the hot air wafts it upward. 
(The filmy wings of the milkweed-seeds which the children 
collected in the fall would be old acquaintances of theirs, 
and consequently appeal to their interest.) It is more diffi- 
cult to show that cold air sinks, but if there is a cold air 
register in the room it may be shown by blowing over it 
some crayon dust, which is immediately drawn down in the 
cold draft. A window open slightly at both top and bottom 
will also illustrate this,— the fluffy seeds set afloat near the 
openings showing that the current of air at the top is ous 
ward, as the heated air from the room rises and escapes 
through the highest opening, and that the current of air at 
the bottom is imward, as the cold air rushes in to fill its 
place. 

The children can be led to appiy all this on a larger scale 
to the actual winds outside, by the teacher’s questions. It 
seems better to bring out facts about air-currents in rather 
a general way at first, and leave to the upper grades the 
details about the trade-winds and the heated belt of the 
equator and its consequent ait-currents. 

The winds as beneficent helpers should be more than 
lightly touched*upon. The children will probably be able 
to think of many more ways than those mentioned in the 
lesson, in which the wind is a useful helper, both in work 
and play, — and the purifying of the air may be more fully 
explained, — how the constant changing of the air carries the 
foul air from the cities to the open country where it is 
needed by the growing plants, and the fresh country air in 
turn is brought to the cities. 

The wind in its more terrible forms should be touched on 
only enough to bring out the point that cyclones usually 
start on the open prairies, where the first little winds grow 
into such terrific power because they have full sweep, with 
nothing to stop them, and that the planting of trees in these 
open spaces would prevent many of the destructive wind- 
storms. ‘Then on Arbor Day, this, among the other uses of 
trees, will be no new thought. 

In the games, the children may have a pleasant drill on 
the points of the compass by personating the different winds 
and blowing from the appropriate sides of the room; and 
the daily marking of the blackboard calendar (as to the kind 
of day, the phase of the moon, and the direction of the 
wind,) will now acquire a new enthusiasm. 

As to the poetry of the winds, literature is full of it,— 
“The Four Winds,” in Longfellow’s Hiawatha ; Ulysses’ Bag 
of Winds, and the Cave of A®olus, from ancient mythology ; 
and George MacDonald’s “ At the Back of the North Wind,” 
should at least be looked over by the teacher to freshen her 
memory of this beautiful personation of the wind, and per- 
haps part of it (where the little street-sweeper struggles 
along through the windy London streets,) may be just what 
she wants to read aloud or tell for a Friday afternoon story. 

The story about George Washington, as told to the chil- 
dren, would better be divided into portions, and one part | 
told each day, — the first day (or two, if the teacher wishes 
to dwell on this part), his childhood ; the second, something 
of the history of the country; the third, Washington as a 
leader of the army (including his taking command), and 
fourth, the end of the war, and the election of our first 
president. 

In his childhood, it is far from being a small point to let 
the children (and particularly the boys) understand how in 
his life dravery and gentleness went together. Any history 
of Washington will give anecdotes of his childhood to em- 
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phasize these points, and fasten the interest of the children, 
and will also serve to make clear the meanings of these 
names of qualities which may be new words to many of 
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the “They turn the sails of the wind-mill ” 
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The history and geography necessary to make the story 
an understood, should be studied in connection with a map, or 
ble much better, a globe, where the children (unconscious little 
the egotists) are first shown the dot that represents their own 
otk city, or little village, and starting from that move to the 
illy Atlantic Ocean where the American colonies were, and cross 
the the ocean to England to find the unjust rulers (be sure they 
is understand that “just” means “ playing fair,”) and back 
in again to the seat of war. 

If they are told about the Washington Elm, and know that 
on the same tree under which Washington took command of 
ally his army, is still growing, carefully protected, in Cambridge, 
‘Ow they will feel more strongly the living connection between 
ith the past of a hundred years ago, and to-day. 
ese And when the war is over, let the children understand 
nd- enough of the difference between a president and a king 
5 of for them to feel the spirit of longing for freedom which 

prompted the American colonies to choose as ruler a 
on president instead of a king. “Six years old” is not too 
nds young to begin teaching patriotism, and even these little 
ind ones can understand that the power to elect a new president 
ind every four years should bring with it the greater effort to 
the choose each time a worthy ruler. 

And let the American flag wave through the room! Let 
Ya?! the children know of the original flag, and how the present 
Bag one beautifully connects the past and present in the meaning 
By; of the number of its stars and stripes. It is one of the most 
d,” tangible symbols of our country, and so is fitted to appeal 
her to the concrete mind of the little child, — and to him of a 
er- larger growth as well,—until whenever he comes to see it 
sles (perhaps sometime in a foreign land), it gives him, as 
hat nothing else could, a thrill of patriotism, and the feeling 
ry: that the country which it represents is his home. 
od i The Winds 
hes I 
ung See the trees move! Who is playing with them? 


=s Why, that is East Wind. 






and We cannot see him. But we know he is there. 
irst He has many brothers and sisters. 

Some blow from the North. Jack Frost is ¢heir friend. 
| let Some blow from the South. Some blow from the West. 
—_ What can they do? They carry the little seeds. 
wd They carry the sail-boats over the water. 








They turn the sails of the wind-mill. 
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They carry the beautiful clouds. 
They sweep the dusty earth. 
You see they are very strong. But they like to play, too. 
They will fly your kites for you. 

Sometimes they blow away your 
hats ! 


II 


Where do the winds come from? 
I will tell you. 
Hot air is light. It rises. 
Cold air is heavy. It sinks. 
The sun warms part of the air. Then it rises. 
The cold ait rushes in to fill the place. 
That starts the air moving. It moves like a stream. 
It is a stream of air. We call it wind. 
Warm winds blow from warm countries. 
They make the cold countries warmer. 
Cold winds blow from cold countries, 
They make the warm countries cooler. 
The winds carry away bad air. 
They make it fresh and pure. 
What kind friends they are ! 








George Washington 


Once there lived a little boy named George Washington, 
He lived long ago. It was over a hundred years ago. 
He was brave and gentle. He was truthful. 

At that time our country had no president. 

It had no king. It belonged to England. 

The king in England ruled our country too. 

‘He was not just to us. 





So out people wanted to have a ruler of their own. 
But the king would not let them. 

So there was a war about it. 

The American army needed a general. 

By this time George Washington was a man. 

He was a good soldier. He was very brave. 

He was kind and gentle too. 


A Promise 


We won’t forget the birthday 
Of a noble little boy 

Till hatchets climb the cherry-trees 
And clap their hands for joy. 


— Anna M. Pratt 
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Joun H. TEAR Principal Washington School Chicago III 
Contact with Physical Objects 


EMEMBER that the child’s abundant activity is first 
R employed in getting images of physical things. The 

school must take hold at this point and help him to 
get exact and definite images. The pupil’s progress in all 
the work of the school, reading, writing, geography, history, 
etc., as well as in number, is dependent upon his ‘maging 
power. But images depend absolutely on sense experience. 
Nothing can be imaged which has not been or whose 
elements have not been seen or heard or felt, or experienced 
through some sense organ. Children who have not had 
kindergarten training should spend several months in getting 
definite sense experience before beginning reading, writing 
or number, and such training should continue through all 
the grades as nature study, manual training, and other forms 
of motor activity. The exercises in form suggested in the 
first article are not intended as a preparation for number 
merely. Number cannot be thus fenced off from the other 
subjects of instruction. The child is dealing with the same 
things, with the same world, in all his studies. Each separate 
study simply represents another way of looking at things. 
In number we look through glasses of another color. In 
the higher studies more powerful lenses are used, that is all. 
It is simply a difference in point of view. Sense experience 
must form the basis of all later thinking in mental images. 


Relations 


“ A thing is a bundle of relations.” This means that the 
qualities thought of as belonging to objects exist for us only 
through a process of distinguishing and identifying; each 
object is distinguished from other objects and at the same 
time it is related to or identified with other objects. An 
objéct must be different from another else it would not be a 
separate object, but on the other hand it must be 4&e other 
objects else we could not 4now anything about it. The 
child does not see the world as we see it ; for him it is more 
or less vague, indefinite and confused. Things do not stand 
out clear and distinct as for us. If he is to have clear and 
distinct images, we must help him to relate things to one 
another, to discriminate them from one another. In order 
to help the child to see these relations which make things 
what they are, we shall introduce a great variety of exercises 
in sense training. All experience in seeing relations will 
prepare the way for the seeing of mathematical relations. 


(The portions in finer type are for the teacher; the coarser type for the 
children.) 


Color 
Place objects of different colors in various parts of the room, such as 


books, cards, paper boxes, colored pictures, worsted, ribbons. Pin a 
square of standard or solid ved to the blackboard. 


Who can find something in this room that is the same 
color as this red square? Mabel; “This box is red.” 
Willie : “1 have a red flower.”” Mary: “ Ida’s hair ribbon 
is red.”” Marie may point to red objects and Charlie may 
tell what she points to. 
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Fig. 1 


Clara, you may point to three red objects and Johnnie 
may name the objects afterward, in the same order. 

Think of things that are red. 

What have you at home that is red? 

What would you like to have that is red? 
like to give something red to a friend? 


Would you 


Who would like to bring me something red to-morrow? 
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What would you bring, Selmer? Ella? Roy? What color 
do you like best? 

Close your eyes. Can you see the red square? 

Still keeping your eyes closed, tell me some of the things 
that are red. Whose necktie is red? Where is the red 
box? On which window-sill are the red flowers? 


Pin an orange square below the red. Have the children find objects, 
and think of orange-colored objects in the same way. Then pin a yellow 
square below the orange. Add the other solid colors as required. Paste 
squares of the ‘six solid colors on a cardboard, making a spectrum, as 
shown in Figure 1, or use the spectrum chart. Let the pupils look at the 
chart, then reverse it. 


What color is at the top? Next tothe top? Name the 
first three from the top. What color is at the bottom? The 
second ftom the bottom? The third? 

What color is above the yellow? Below it? Below the 
green? Above the violet? Between orange and green? 
Between blue and yellow? 

Beginning at the top, name four colors in order. 
All. Name all, beginning at the bottom. 

Julia,.you may think of something yellow, and the others 
may guess what it is. (Julia calls on different members of 
the class as they raise their hands to suggest what they 
think of.) “ 


Five. 


Pin up a square of solid color; place with it a tint or a shade. 
the children find objects lighter or darker than the solid color. 


Have 


Place on each pupil’s desk a box of Prang’s colored tablets. 


This is convenient for seat work while “ the other class is reciting.” 


Select all of the red squares, and arrange the tints and 
shades in a column in regular order, the lightest at the top. 
Select all the yellow circles; the blue oblongs; the green 
squares ; the orange oblongs ; the violet circles. 


This is not number, but it involves judgment. ‘The child is making 
comparisons; he is getting acquainted with things; he is developing 
new interests. 

These exercises are merely suggestive, of course. Your own ingenuity 
will suggest much better ones. If you or the children are not interested, 
drop the work at once and do something else. Do only that which 
absorbs the attention of the children. But there is nothing that will 
keep the children wider awake at this early stage than dealing with 
things, that will make them more alert, that will more effectively cultivate 
attention. Continue no exercise to the fatiguing point. 


Sound 


Use a graduated pitch-pipe, or a piano, if fortunate enough to have 
one in your room. Give middle C, then upper C, and have children note 
difference. Add G, Z, and other tones, as the pupils are ready for 
them. Vary the order of giving the tones constantly. 


What tone is this (striking)? What is “is? Is it higher 
or lower than the last? You may sing this tone. What is 
its name? What is the next one above it? Sing it. Think 
middle C. Sing it. What two tones do I give now? Which 
one is the higher? What three did I give? Which is the 
lowest? Think G. Sing it. Does it sound like this (giv- 
ing the tone) ? 


Let the children observe while you strike several objects that have 
been placed on the table, say a bell, a tin cup and a glass jar. Place a 
screen before the table. Strike the objects again. 


What did I strike this time? What mow? What two 
objects now? Name the three objects in the order in which 
they were struck. 

Close your eyes. What piece of money fell? What did 
I roll on the floor? (A sphere.) What now? (A cylin- 
der.) What “Ais time? WhatamI doingnow? (Cutting 
paper.) Whatnow? (Tearing paper.) In what direction 
am I walking? What is this child doing? (Walking.) 
What now? (Running.) In what direction does Jennie - 
walk? 

Close eyes again. Who is speaking? Point in the 
direction of the pupil who said, “ Who am I?” Who is 
singing? How many pupils are singing now? 

Open eyes. Grace, come forward. You may cover her 
eyes, Ethel. Now, Grace, you may look over the room and 


find out who is missing, while we sing : 


“ We are playing together so merry and gay, 
Now one of us goes from the room. 
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If eS eee 
We'll merrily clap while we sing.” 

If Grace cannot tell, the missing one, who is in the cloak 
room, calls out, “Who am I?” and Grace recognizes the 
voice. 

Touch and Muscular Sense 


Have a pupil come forward. Cover his eyes and then place objects in 
his hands or on the table before him. 


What is this? See if you can tell while we sing: 


“ Shut your eyes, my laddie dear, 
Shut your eyes, there’s something here 
For you to feel, and feel so well 
That you its name may quickly tell.” 

What “wo objects have you now? Which of the two is 
the larger? What is this? 

Find two objects on the table that are alike. 
alike. Find two that are equal. 

Which is the largest face of this solid? What two faces 
of ¢his solid are equal? Find twothat are unequal. Find 
two equal edges on this solid ; two unequal edges. 

What have you now? What willit buy? Find a larger 
piece of money. Take two pieces: Which will buy the 
prettier Christmas present? 

What is this? Take another orange. Which is the 
rougher? Which is the larger? What kind of cloth is 
this? Is skis piece cotton, woolen or silk? What do we 
make out of “Ais kind of cloth? 

A child may come forward. Our “ blind boy” may find 
out who it is. All sing: 


Find three 


“ Though your eyes are blinded and fingers cannot see, 
Just feel this child, dear Willie, and tell who it may be.” 


Open eyes. Find another shot-bag just as heavy as this 
one ; a heavier one ; a lighter one. Lift this weight. Find 
two weights that are together just as heavy. Test them at 
the balance. (A simple inexpensive balance may be easily 
made.) Find things that are nearly equal in weight; that 
are much heavier than others ; much lighter. 


Direction and Position 


Hold up your right hand as I do; your left hand. Let us 
all hold up our right hands; our left. We are pointing to 
the north. We are pointing to the south. 
pointing to the east. This time we are pointing to the 
west. All point with me to the south wall ; to the east wall : 
to the west wall. You may go to the north blackboard. 
Point to a window in the south wall. 

All point to the north-east corner of the room; ‘to the 
south-east ; to the north-west. Blanche may go to the same 


corner. The others tell where Blanche is. Pupils in the 
west row of seats stand. On which side of the room is the 
book-case ? 


Place objects on the table as in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2 


What object is in the center? Attheright infront? At 
the left at the back? What object is behind the sphere? 
Place the cylinder to the right of the pyramid. Place the 
sphere between the cube and the cone? 


Rearrange the solids, or better place a new group on the table, as in 
Fig. 3. 

Name these solids beginning at the right. What is the 
first? The second? The third? Name the first, the second 
and third. The fourth ; the fifth. Name them in order from 
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right to left. Name them from left to right without looking 
at them. Face the other way and tell me the second; the 
fourth ; the first. Close eyes. Between what two solids is 
the second? The third? The fourth? (See page 52, 54. 
“ The New Arithmetic.’”’—Speer. ) 
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Fig. 3 


Require answers in sentences, and have them given gwick/y. If the 
child called on cannot answer, call on another. Half the value of the 
exercise is lost, if not done with energy and alertness. 


Point to the child who calls from one 
side of the room. Where isshe? Point to her now and 
tell where she is. Where is she now? 

Walk south. Walk south and then west. Run east. 
Walk north-west. At which corner of the room is the door? 
Where is the book-case? Which direction do you walk in 
coming to school? Point toward your home. In what 
direction is it? Name streets that run south. 


All close eyes. 


Relative Magnitude 


Place on the table a large number of solids of various sizes, cardboard 
rectangles and triangles, sticks of various lengths, etc. 


Find equal cubes, unequal cubes; equal and unequal 
cylinders ; equal and unequal prisms; equal and unequal 
rulers. Find equal objects in the room, unequal objects. 

Select all of the equal spheres. Place all of the equal 
triangular prisms on a chair. Find two equal hemispheres ; 
three equal square prisms. 

Using inch cubes build a square prism equal to this one ; 
equal to “is. Build a cube equal to this two-inch cube ; 
equal to this four-inch cube. Using small square prisms 
build a prism equal to the largest square prism. 

Show me a large square prism. Using small cubes 
build a prisnr half as large ; one-third as large ; two-thirds as 
large. Show me a cube. With small cubes build one 
equal to this. Show me half of the cube just built ; place it 
in my hand. What part isleft? Place the other half in my 
hand. Build a square prism equal to this one. Show me 
half of it ; two halves of it. Show me the inch cube. How 
many cubes just like this could you cut out of this two-inch 
prism? Out of the three-inch prism? The four-inch? 
How many inch-cubes could you cut out of the two-inch 
cube? Out of half of the two-inch cube? Out of the 
three-inch cube? Use the two-inch cube. How many 
cubes like it can be cut out of the four-inch cube? Show 
me half of this prism (marking off with the finger.) Half 
of this cube. Half of this cylinder. Find halves of 
things in the room. Show me a “Aird of this prism. Find 
a cube equal-to this third. Show me two-thirds. Find me 
a prism equal to this two-thirds. What is half of this cube? 

Find a square prism equal to it ; one equal to the other half. 
What do the two prisms make? 


Do not Ae/p the child. Do not expect any results. 
just what the child can do unaided. 
him observe what others do. 
to let the children grow. 

It will not be necessary to name all of the solids as I must here in 
speaking of them, but the children may readily learn * inch-cube,” “* two 
inch-cube,” etc.; the prisms are not so easily described. 


Be satisfied with 
If he cannot do what you ask, let 
Forcing results will kill it all. Be content 


Take a square prism, Find two equal square faces; two 
equal oblong faces ; two unequal faces. Show me a cube. 
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Find two equal faces ; three ; four. How many equal faces 
has the cube? 

Show me the face of a six-inch cube. Draw a six-inch 
square on the blackboard. Test your square by applying 
the face of the cube. Is it too large or too small? Erase. 
Draw again. Test again. Show the oblong face of a prism. 
Draw an equal oblong or rectangle on the board, and test as 
before.. Show the base of a triangular prism. Draw an 
equal triangle. Find equal rectangles on the table (card- 
board) ; equal squares; equal triangles; unequal squares, 
triangles, rectangles. 

Watch me draw this six-inch square. Draw one like it 
without looking at mine. Compare. Is yours too large or 
too small? Draw a rectangle half as large; one twice as 
large ; three times as large. 

Place on the board a number of rectangles and squares as in Fig. 4 


Let the children point to the forms as they talk about them. Let them 
cut off parts with the pointer. 
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Fig. 4 


Find all of the equal squares ; the equal rectangles. 
many squares like ¢ can you get out of 4? Cut them out 
with the pointer. Find rectangles half the size of s; of 4; of 
5; of m. Find rectangles twice the size of ¢; of ¢; of m; of 
@. How many squares equal to m can you cut out of ¢; out 
of s? How many @’s can you cut out of #7 out of m? out of 
s? (See p. 7o— “ The New Arithmetic.’’) 


How 


Cut out of pasteboard a six-inch square, and rectangles twice, three 
times and four times as long; also a twelve-inch square. Cut other sets 
beginning with the four-inch square and the five-inch square. Use these 
to secure rapidity and exactness in drawing your forms on the board. 
When the child does not see the relation of the rectangles on the board, 
let him take these cardboard rectangles and measure, (See Fig. 5.) 


How many rectangles like a do you find in ¢? in ¢? in 4? 

Are any of these rectangles equal? @ equals what part of 
c? of 7 of e? 6 equals what part of c? of e? of a? of a? 
What part of each of the other rectangles is equal to a? to ¢? 
to 4? What two rectangles are together equal to ¢? to ¢? 
Half of ¢ is equal to how many 4’s?_ Half of d? Of a? 


The Py of these exercises is to lead the child to see relations of 
size. Every possible device should be used to compel the comparison of 
forms. Use a great variety of material, solids of all forms and sizes, rec- 
tangles, squares, lines. Constantly change the sizes and positions of the 
forms drawn on the blackboard. The child must see these relations, if 
he is ever to get number. Do mothurry. The beginning is slow, but if 
the child is making comparisons for himself, this apparent waste will in 
the end prove to be haste, 

Provide pupils with paper and scissors, Show a two-inch square. 
Have pupils cut one the same size. Test their cuttings with your square. 
Show other forms and have pupils cut. Test as before. Place a rectangle 
one by four in the hand of cok child. Have others cut equal to it; one- 
half as large; twice as large; one-fourth as long. 


Cut a one by two. Cut a form twice as long; twice as 
wide ; one-half as large ; three times as wide ; three times as 
long ; four times as large. 

Cut a rectangle equal to this one. Measure. Is it the 
right size? Cut another. Test again. Is this one better? 
Cut this rectangle into two equal parts. Are the two parts 
equal? Cut a rectangle into three equal parts, Are the 
three parts equal? 
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Call it ome. Cut a two; a three; a four. 
Cut your three into “hree equal parts. Is each part equal to 


Cut a square. 





your ene? Cut your four into “wo equal parts. What is 
each part equal to? Cut your four into four equal parts. Is 
each part equal to your one? 


Reading by Sound 
Epwarp P. Mosss Prof. of Pedagogy Winthrop Normal College 
Rock Hill S.C. 

My attention has just been directed to an article in your 
October number, entitled “Primary Reading; The Syn- 
thetic Method ; Word-Calling vs Imaging.” 

Assured that the talented author will be glad to have 
attention directed to any statement therein which may pos- 
sibly mislead, unintentionally on her part, some youug 
teacher, I beg to submit the following. 

“‘Word-Caliing vs Imaging” is apt to be misleading. It 
seems to be the rallying-cry of those who underrate the im- 
portance of thorough and systematic drill from the beginning 
in teaching words by sound, but it isonly a man of straw set 
up to be knocked down. I never knew a teacher of reading, 


_ whether she used the word, alphabetic, sentence, or sound 


method, who did not believe that the ability to speak words 
was necessary. On the other hand, I never knew an advo- 
cate of the teaching of reading by sound whodid not believe 
“imaging ” to be an integral element of reading. I never 
heard of but one of the latter class of this generation who 
did not believe this, and that is the teacher whose work is 
reviewed. Of her work, your correspondent says: “I have 
heard children who had acquired this skill in word-building 
read page after page, each word pronounced correctly and 
the articulation perfect, but they could not give any intelli- 
gent idea of what they read ; there was no thought back of 
the words; the symbols alone had been imaged in con- 
sciousness.”” We cannot but hope that the teacher who 
was detected in this ridiculous performance was reported to 
the proper authorities and promptly dropped from the pay- 
roll, and that none like her now remain. ° 

Certainly your correspondent does not mean to intimate 
that this is the natural result of teaching words by sound, 
for such an intimation, if accepted by the profession, would 
be unjust to the thousands of intelligent grade teachers in 
this country who are using the sound method, and would be 
a sweeping condemnation of the work of all the primary 
teachers in the best schools of Continental Europe. It 
would forever blast the professional reputation of Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, and Joseph Payne, long since dead, as well as 
that of Hughes of Toronto and scores of other celebrities 
who still survive, and I am sure that she does not desire to 
do that. 


‘¢ The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 
Is — not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 


Up to our means. A very different thing!” — Sel. 
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Troops passing in review before Gen. Washington 


Patriotism in Primary Schools 


ANNIE E, ALLEN City Normal School Chicago 


OW can we inspire in a little child an enthusiasm for a 
H thing that is far beyond and outside of his experience? 
Patriotism is a mature emotion born of experiences of 
which the child knows nothing and becomes, when imposed 
upon him, a superficial, artificial veneer. ; 

The sphere of childhood is within a very small, very pre- 
scribed boundary. In the home, early in life, the environ- 
ment is subjection entirely, consequently inseparable in the 
mind from self and known only in relation to self. The 
child’s mother has no relationship in his mind, other than 
that she bears to him; his father, his brothers and sisters, 
aunts and uncles, grandparents, etc., are known to him in 
their separate relationships to him only and not towards 
each other or the world. He thinks because he has such 
kinship with people, that all children must have the same, 
and so generalizes in all things from the data of his own 
experiences. 

He starts off to a kindergarten, we say, at the age of 
three, into a new and enlarged sphere of life and activity, 
as shown in, what is to him, an ideal community. In this 
community he finds others of his own age and the condi- 
tions of his activity are similar. Here he finds laws differ- 
ent from those of his own household, which he is expected 
to obey and which he should feel to be perfectly reasonable 
and just. His home relations, from this advanced position, 
appear in a new light; he begins to separate self from 
environment, begins to see himself apart, as it were, and to 
look at the old familiar things objectively. Gradually this 
creeps in upon him and the prescribed nursery boundary 
widens. Other children have parents, aunts, sisters, etc., 
that are different from his, their possessions similar, yet 
differing, shows to him a kinship with this larger world. 

His relationships increase, first socially through the in- 
sight and interest in the life of those he begins to know in 
that new and beautiful way of friendship. This again opens 
the way for an appreciation. of his dependencies. His 
investigations bring him into a somewhat vague recognition 
of his helplessness. He finds all of nature contributing to 
his welfare, supplying his every need. His food, clothing, 
the house he lives in, in fact, everything surrounding him 
that ministers to his comfort may be traced to this source. 
Between the city child, however, and nature, come agents 


that bring them together and show him his third relation- 
ship, that of commercial life. Here an interchange of 
values is impressed upon him and for the first time property 
rights becomes practically known to him. In order to 
possess for himself what the grocer or shoemaker has, he 
must give an equivalent for its possession, thus learning 
through these transactions his commercial relationships and 
obligations. If he belong to the middle or lower class of 
society, even at the age of four or five years these experi- 
ences have been given him and if lived over in his plays in 
a kindergarten may become all the more real to him. Still, 
is not his grasp of such relationships necessarily small and 
to some degree vague as regards the larger world of com- 
merce ? 

With such a preparation as is here suggested, and which, 
by the way, is not at all common, can we say that when he 
enters school at the age of six, that he is ready to realize 
and feel the meaning of his duty to his country? Can he 
enter truly into the spirit that fired George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln? 

Is he prepared with the unstable, dissatisfied feeling which 
he so often knows towards the restraints his home and 
school are disposed to put upon him, the rebellion against 
the tender solicitude for his welfare of those nearest him, 
his lack of sympathy and love in his small field of action,— 
is he prepared, again I ask, to feel the love for his country 
which he does not know, when he cannot grapple with the 
smaller, basic feeling upon which this larger one must be 
founded? True patriotism must begin in a little child with 
love and honor for parents and home, and when this is truly 
inculcated all the other wider and far-reaching emotions 
will be added. ; 

We waste this age in childhood which seems to be fertile 
for the growth of these fundamental emotions, and surround 
him with mature, emotional sentiment which goes off merely 
in explosive expressions, leaving him no better, and in most 
cases much worse. Any genuine sentiment must come from 
within, being wrought out of experience through the alchemy 
of a deep, true purpose founded on love. All else is dross 
and harms where it should beautify and ennoble. 

Children, with their strong imitative faculty, however, 
come into the kindergarten and schools with flags or 
badges at the time of the patriots’ holidays. The question 


naturally arises, What we shall do about this? Shall we 
separate them entirely from their interests or shall we enter 
in with them? Most certainly, if we are helping to truly 
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educate them, we must follow as well as lead them, but care 
_ should be taken not to go too far and force our interests 

and knowledge upon them. If they spontaneously call for 
such demonstrations give them the opportunity to fit them- 
selves out with soldier caps and flags or badges in their seat. 
work and resolve the daily gymnastics into a march. Play- 
ing soldier fills a child with more or less of the- martial 
spirit, at least, so much of it as will react in an active chest 
and quick, light, rhythmic step. Tell the simplest story of 
George Washington on the day that the whole community 
sets apart to honor his name and thus respond to his 
immediate interests, but do not spur him on for days and 
weeks to a superficial interest and enthusiasm which is 
dropped as suddenly as it was taken up, showing no connec- 
tion with anything else. 

In our old-fashioned desire to be thorough we surfeit 
where we are only asked to feed, and isolate a subject in our 
desire to impress its mature meaning on the mind of an 
infant. 

Froebel in his Education of Man, says, “ The child, the 
boy, the man, indeed, should know no other endeavor but 
“to be at every stage of development wholly what this stage 
calls for. Then will each successive stage spring like a new 
shoot from a healthy bud,.and, at each successive stage, he 
will, with the same endeavor, again accomplish the require- 
ments of this stage; for only the adequate development of 
man at each preceeding stage can effect and bring about 
adequate development at each succeeding later stage.”’ 





_Balch’s Salute to the Flag 


(Adopted by the National Societies G. A. R. and 8. of R ) 


SALUTE — We give our heads and our hearts 
to God and our country. One country, one 
language, one flag. 


SIGNALS : — 


The pupils having been assembled and being seated, and the 
flag borne by the standard-bearer being in front of school, at 
the signal (either by a chord struck on the piano, or in the 
absence of a piano, from a bell), each scholar seizes the seat 
preparatory to rising. 


2d Signal.— The whole school rises quickly, as one person, 
each one standing erect and alert. 


3d Signal.— The right arm ‘is extended, pointing directly at 
the flag; as the flag-bearer should be on the piatform where all 
can see the colors, the extended arm will be slightly raised above 
a horizontal line. 


4th Signal.— The forearm is bent so as to touch the forehead 
LY with the tip of the fingers of the right hand. The 
tion should be quick, but graceful, the elbow being kept down 
and not allowed to ‘stick out” to the right. As the fingers 
touch the forehead, each pupil will exclaim in a clear voice, ‘‘ We 
give our ‘ heads,’”’ emphasizing the word “ heads.” 


5th Signal.— The right hand is carried quickly to the left side 
and placed flat over the heart with the words: ‘‘and our 
“ hearts !’’ after the movement has been made. 


6th Signal.— The right hand is allowed to fall quickly, but 
easily, to the right side; as soon as the motion is accomplished, 
all will say, “to God and our country!” 


7th Signal.— Each scholar still standing erect, but without 
moving, will exclaim, ‘‘ One country !”’ (emphasis on country). 


8th Signal.— The scholars still standing motionless, will ex- 
claim, ‘* One language !’’ (emphasis on language). 


oth Signal.— The right arm is suddenly extended to its full 
length, the hand pointing to the flag, the body inclining slightly 
forward, supported by the right foot slightly advanced. The 
attitude should be that of intense earnestness. The pupil 
reaches, as it were, toward the flag, at the same time exclaiming 
with great force, ‘‘ One flag!” 


1oth Signal.— The right arm is dropped to the side and the 
position of attention recovered. 


11th Signal.— Each scholar seizes the seat preparatory to turn- 
ing it down. 


rath Signal.— The school is seated. 


Flag-bearer.— The color-bearer grasps the staff at the lower 
end with his right hand, and a foot or more (according to the 
length of the staff) above the end of the staff with his left hand. 
The staff is held directly in front of the middle of the body, 
slightly inclined forward from thé perpendicular. At the fourth 
signal the flag will be dipped, returning the salute; this is done 
by lowering the left hand until the staff is nearly horizontal, 
keeping it in that position until the tenth signal, when it will be 
restored to its first or nearly vertical position. 
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Sewing card from Miss Cherry’s series 


“Old Glory” 


The question as to when and where the term “Old Glory” 
was first applied to our flag has been answered in several 
ways, but this answer, taken from Coffin’s “ Drumbeat of 
the Nation,” is considered the most authentic. 

‘Stephen Driver had been a sea-captain before thc civil 
war and sailed from Salem, Mass., to foreign lands. Once 
when in a foreign port, for some important service readered 
the people, he received from them a beautiful American 
flag. A priest blessed it as it rose to the masthead of his 
ship, and Capt. Driver made a solemn promise to defend it 
with his life if need be. Giving up the sea, he made his 
home in Nashville, Tenn. He opposed secession. When 
the war began, to secrete the flag he sewed it in a quilt, 
and every night slept beneath it. Ae named it Old Glory. 
Many times the confederate soldiers searched the house to 
find it. ‘I shall yet raise it above the State House,’ was 
his reply. They threatened him with death; he bade them 
do their worst. 

When the troops under Buell entered Nashville, February, 
1862, he told them the story of ‘ Old Glory,’ brought it out, 
went with them to the roof of the State House and flung it 
to: the breeze, the men in blue swinging their caps and 
shouting their hurrahs.”,— From Our Flag. (See Tadking 
Together.) 


Sail on, O Ship of State! 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging, breathless, on thy fate ! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel ; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound or shock — 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, fear not to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee —are all with thee ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow 


Field of blue, O, field of blue! 
Safe and true, hold safe and true 
That galaxy of glorious light, 
In union strong through every fight. 
— 8. B. D. 
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Address Editor at 1300 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Busi- 
ness letters at 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


February 


A short month full of anniversary days.. To attempt to 
keep them all in one way will be a mistake. To observe 
them in another way will be a good and pleasant thing for 
the children. What és this “one way” and “another 
way ?”’ 

To prepare for these days by drill exercises that weary 
the teachers and exasperate the children is as absurd as it 
is unwise. We get little good from anything that we 
become “ tired to death” in getting ready for. There is a 
way in making these anniversary days a fresh delight, by 
bringing them as a little surprise to the children. This can 
be managed by teachers who have a genius for these things. 
“But we are not all born geniuses,” I hear in response. 
True, dear teachers, but you will be surprised to find how 
much of a genius you have for delighting the children with 
iittle things connected with these occasions when once you 
begin to feel that they are a pleasure and not a drudgery. 

Miss Long’s acrostic in “Entertainment” will be a 
delight for the little children. Although there are but ten 
verses, groups instead of individuals may recite each verse 
thus including all the children in the exercise. There 
should be plenty of music, plenty of tiny flags, and big ones 
too, if they can be obtained. The American flag is a beauty 
aside from its glorious significance. As to how much little 
children can be made to realize its meaning, read Miss 
Allen’s “ Patriotism in Public Schools,” on page 67 and 
see what you think of her presentation of it. Miss Allen is 
a student of little children, is constantly with them, and her 
convictions are full of thought. But whether children can 
grasp much or little of the lessons of the day let the primary 
teachers remember that they are dealing with very young 
people who have never lived through a revolutionary war 
and have no power to understand what “saving one’s 
country”’ means. ‘Teaching the love of the flag and a rever- 
ence of_a great and good man is the object of Washington’s 
Birthday in primary. schools. 





History of Our Flag 


This is a little book compiled by Sarah E. Champion and 
published by Zuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven, 
Conn. It contains the history and changes of the flag from 
1620 to 1896. It is illustrated by ten large, full-page 
colored lithographs, fac-similes in colors and proportions of 
the flags of the various periods they represent. It would 
be a great help for teachers who may wish to teach the his- 
tory of the flag by blackboard reproductions as well as by 
historical fact. It can be obtained in paper covers for 
forty cents 


Mr. Scott is Coming Back 


It will be a pleasure to every reader of this paper to learn 
that Prof. Charles B. Scott, of Oswego Normal School, 
will return to the columns of Primary Epucation for 
Nature Study and the presentation of spring plant work. 

This series will begin next month and we hope that Mr. 
Scott is as glad to be with us again as we are to welcome 
him back. In a two years’ stay with ‘us as a leading and 
valued contributor Mr. Scott’s fine appreciation of the 
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needs of the teacher and his warm sympathy with every 
effort to advance the cause of Nature Study has won for 
him the friendship and confidence of all who have been 
fortunate enough to have profited by his instruction. 


Clubs for Child Study 


One of the unexpected results from Child Study series 
begun in the September number is the formation of clubs fox 
Child Study, using Prof. O’Shea’s articles as a basis for the 
work. This is not only a high compliment to the author’s 
clear and scientific presentation of the subject, but to the 
spirit with which the teachers have read and received the 
truth. It has been a pleasure to send advance sheets con- 
taining the installments to these study clubs who have 
desired to make earlier preparation for their regular 
meetings. When an entire school of thirty teachers will 
voluntarily meet together out of school hours for the scien- 
tific study of their pupils and for the benefit of mutual 
experience it is not only a bright promise for the future of 
that school but a commendation of the teachers themselves, 
greater than all the diplomas they ever received. 


Sewing Cards 

Send to Twin City School Supply Co., Minneapolis, or J. 
L. Hammett, 352 Washington St., Boston, for a circular 
containing full particulars of Lillian M. Cherry’s sewing 
card system. Miss Cherry is a practical primary teacher 
who has given a large amount of time, thought and money 
to perfect her system. She has also prepared a Suggestive 
Chart (75 cents) consisting of 30 designs, for teaching 
beginners before they are ready for the system. Teachers 
will find Miss Cherry’s Series cover every occasion where 
children could use Sewing Cards with profit. (See illustra- 
tions in this issue.) 


A Chicago Project 


Have you heard of the “Chicago Institute of Instruction ” ? 
Then send to its president Mr. W. E. Watt, Principal of the 
Graham School, Chicago, for his little Extra Teacher that 
will tell you all about it. Ask him to send the one contain- 
ing the appointment of committees and the object of these 
committees. 

Fancy an organization of city teachers numbering a 
thousand members with one committee known as The 
Committee of Sixty, and you have some idea of the size and 
strength of the organization. The work of this committee 
is carried on through nine subcommittees, among which are 
committees on Maps and Transportation. What do these 
mean? The maps committee are to prepare maps of 
Chicago environs which will assist the pupils and teachers 
of the public schools in a systematic study of the country 
which lies within a convenient radius of the city. Each 
map is to include but one of most conspicuous geographo- 
gealogic features ; such as sand-dunes, swamp areas; there 
are also maps showing the distribution of plant and animal 
life. The committee on Transportation are to provide 
means by which the city school children can visit these 
outlying regions. They are to enlist the codperation of 
the railroad and street-car companies that a school coach 
may be provided to be attached.to regular trains and 
side-tracked near to the desired point to be visited. This 
enterprise calls for the warmest praise and endorsement 
All hail to Chicago for formulating some plans by which 
penned-up city children can go out and study nature first 
hand. It is very easy to recommend that teachers and 
children should do this but quite another thing to set about 
the actual work of preparing ways and means by which it 
may be accomplished. 


Send for Leaflets 


The Chicago Normal School (formerly Cook Co. Normal) will 
sell leaflets similar to those issued in the Envelope, which is dis- 
continued Reading slips for all grades at reasonable prices are 
among the many things offered for teachers’ helps. Address 
Frances Stewart Parker, 6640 Honore St., Chicago, for leaflets 
containing lists. 
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Problems in Number* 


Imagine that you have a stick of candy 1 foot long; 
imagine that you give one third of it to your brother; 
imagine that you break the remainder into two equal 
pieces. How many inches long is each piece? 


Imagine an oblong bounded by two vertical lines each 
1 inch long, and two horizontal lines each 3 inches long. 
How many such oblongs would be equal to a 3-inch 
square? 


Imagine four 1-inch squares cut from paper. 
them that they together will make a square. 
a square is it? 


So arrange 
What kind of 





Imagine 12 marks on the blackboard; then imagine 
that you erase half of them; then imagine that you erase 
one half of the remainder. How many marks do you 
now seem to see upon the blackboard? 


Imagine a 4-inch square drawn upon the blackboard ; 
imagine it divided into equal parts by a vertical line; also 
imagine a horizontal line that would divide the square into 
two equal parts. Into how many equal parts does the 
square now seem to be divided? Each part is what kind 
of a square? How many 2-inch squares in a 4-inch square? 


Imagine a t1-inch square drawn upon your slate. It 
has how many sides? Each side is how long? How far 
is it around a 1-inch square? 


Imagine a 2-inch square drawn upon the blackboard. 
It has how many sides? Each side is how long? How 
far is it around a 2-inch square? 





Four two-cent stamps cost cents. 

George had 11 cents; he bought 3 two-cent stamps; 
he then had cents. 

My pen-holder cost 8 cents; my pencil cost half as 
much as my pen-holder; my pencil cost cents; my 
pen-holder and pencil together cost cents. 

Two is one fourth of ‘ 2 is one third of 

Four is of eight. 4 is one third of 

Six is of eight. 6 is one half of 

Three is one fourth of 3 is one half of 


Six is of twelve. 5 is of 10. 





(1) Read problems and give sums. 
(3) Tell number stories. 


(2) Copy and add. 


120 123 128 121 125 
10 10 10 20 20 
128 127 129 125 
4 6 2 9 8 
124 125 
13 14 15 12 

127 128 127 
12 13 14 15 17 


— —_— — —_ —_ 





fourths. 
sixths. 
sixths. 


fourth. 
sixths. 
sixth. 


fourths, 
sixths. 
sixths. 
sixths. 
sixths. 


One half and one fourth are 
One half and one sixth are 
One half and two sixths are 


One half less one fourth is 
One half less one sixth are 
One half less two sixths is 


Two times one fourth are 
Two times one sixth are 
Three times one sixth are 
Two times two sixths are 
Three times two sixths are 


One fourth is contained in 1 half 
One sixth is contained in 1 half 
Two sixths are contained in 1 whole 


times. 
times. 
times. 


*From The Werner Arithmetic. 
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Four quarts are —— gallon. 

Eight quarts are —— gallons. 

Twelve quarts are —— gallons. 

Two gallons are ——- quarts. . 

Two quarts are ——- —— of a gallon. 

Three quarts are of a gallon. 

Five quarts are gallons. 
Six quarts are gallons. 
Seven quarts are gallons. 
One quart is 
One gallon is 
Twelve pints are 
Twelve pints are 





and 
and 
and ——_ 
pints. 
pints. 
quarts. 
and 





gallons. 





Fourteen is one dozen and 

Fourteen are 1 foot and inches. 
Fourteen cents are 1 dime and 
Fourteen days are weeks. 
Fourteen pints are quarts. 
Fourteen quarts are pints. 
Fourteen feet are 3 yards and 
Fourteen quarts are 3 gallons and 
Fourteen eggs are one dozen' and 
Fourteen eggs are 2 nickels and 
Fourteen sixths are 2 wholes and 
Fourteen fourths are 3 wholes and 


cents. 


feet. 
quarts. 
eggs. 
cents. 
sixths. 
fourths. 





One whole is 
One half is 
One fourth is eighths. 
Three fourths are eighths. 
One half and one eighth are 
One fourth and one eighth are 
One half and two eighths are 
One fourth and one eighth are 
One half and two eighths are 
One fourth and two eighths are 
One half and three eighths are 
One fourth and three eighths are eighths. 
Three fourths and one eighth are eighths. 
One half less one eighths are —— eighths. 
One fourth less one eighth is eighth. 
Three fourths less one eighth are eighths. 


eighths. 
eighths. 


eighths. 
eighths. 
eighths. 
eighths. 
eighths. 
eighths. 
eighths. 








8 quarts are 1 peck. 
4 pecks are 1 bushel. 


Eight quarts are one ——. 
Twelve quarts are and 
Four pecks are one 
Eight pecks are 
Twelve pecks are 
One quart is 





pecks. 


bushels. 

bushels. 
—— of a peck. 
Three quarts are —— of a peck. 
Five quarts are —— of a peck. 
Seven quarts are —— of a peck. 
One peck is of a bushel. 
Two pecks are of a bushel. 
Three pecks are ——- —— of a bushel. 





Five pecks are 

Two bushels are pecks. 

One bushel and three pecks are —— pecks. 

One peck and three quarts are —-— quarts. 

Fourteen quarts are peck and 

Fourteen pecks are bushels and 

Thirteen quarts are —— peck and 

Thirteen pecks are bushels and 

At 20 cents a peck, one bushel of potatoes costs —— 
cents. 

At 10 cents a quart, one peck of beans costs cents. 

At 40 cents a bushel, one peck of apples costs—— cents. 

At 5 cents a quart, one gallon of kerosene costs —— 
cents. 





(Frank H. Hall.) By permission of Werner School Book Co. 
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The School-House Flag 
By ALicE L. BeckwiTH 
«P™"IRE! Fire! The school-house! The school-house is 
F on fire! Water, Water!” 

Yes, Number 9 was surely on fire. It was a little 
southern school house newly built and the pride of all the 
negroes. 

How it got on fire no one could say, but there it was at 
six o’clock, with the flames coming out of the windows and 
the smoke pouring forth in all directions. 

The poor little colored children ran about carrying water 
and imploring the men to save the building. 

“Oh sah!” sobbed Dinah Jackson to Mr. Simpson, the 
lumber dealer, “ can’t somefing be done, sah? To-morrow 
am Washington’s Birthday, and we 
chillun has saved all our cents and done 
gone and bought a big flag. Sam he 
give all de cents he got hoeing taters, 
and de new flag am in a paper in de 
cupboard. To-morrow we’s going to 
undo it, and now eberyting goin’ be 
burned up. Oh, sah, can’t somebody 
save de flag ?” 

Miss Woodside, the golden-haired 
teacher from the north, was doing her utmost to comfort 
her little flock, to whom the loss of the school-house was 
almost lost sight of in grief for the flag — the fag that had 
cost so much self-denial, and was now “done goin’ to be all 
burned up.” 

“Oh, teacher,” wailed Dinah, “I save all my cents from 
ironing Miss Fannie’s aprons, and now de flag. be all gone, 
and George Washington’s birthday can’t be celebrated.” 

“Here, you George Washington Hayes, keep out o’ 
there,” shouted a hoarse voice that struck terror to Miss 
Woodside’s soul. 

But the warning came to late; before anyone could stop 
him a little boy was inside that burning building. 

Let that precious flag be burned? Not he, without an 
effort to save it. Save it he would or perish in the attempt. 

Blinded and choking with smoke he crept over the little 
distance required to reach the cupboard from the door. 

Was it locked? After all his effort would he have to give 
it up? No, the knob yielded to his touch. There lay the 
precious bundle. He grasped it and started for the door. 

How he got out he never knew, but get out he did, and a 
moment later a little black form fell fainting at Miss Wood- 
side’s feet. But soon the black eyes opened, and a little 
voice said, “I done got it, teacher. I done got it. Sam 
Jones call me Benedict Arnold, and say me traitor ’cause I 
telled on Jim,but Benedict Arnold done got ’Merica’s flag!” 

“Benedict Arnold!” said the little teacher, who was 
down on the ground beside him, smoothing the singed hair 
and holding the burned fingers; “No name but George 
Washington, the one your mother gave you belongs to such 
a brave boy. Well might the Father of his Country be 
proud of such a namesake.” ~ 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” shouted Sam. “De school-house 
be all gone, but three cheers for George Washington Hayes, 
who done saved de flag.” 





Hail! symbol of the nation’s heart! 
At sight of thee what memories start! 
Hail! strength of the nation’s life! 
Our victory in battle’s strife! 
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Flag of Our Nation Great 


Flag of our nation great, 
Waving in every state, 
We love, adore; 
Emblem of purity, 
Emblem of unity, 
Emblem of liberty, 
From shore to shore. 


Stars, stripes, and colors three, 
Blending in harmony, 

For thee we stand; 
No foe will ever rend 
The flag which we defend 
Unto the bitter end, 

With heart and hand. 


Our flag will never fail, 

Freedom to those who hail 
From foreign shore ; 

In freedom’s sacred voice, 

Let every one rejoice, 

Who make our flag their choice 
For evermore. 


Wave still in lofty air, 

O wave thou everywhere, 
On land and sea! 

Aloft on pole and spire, 

Pride of each son and sire, 

Keep all our hearts on fire, 
Flag of the free.— Sel. 


The Three Goats 


(This story is taken from ‘“‘ Through the Farmyard Gate” *) 


There was once a boy who had three goats. All day they 
leaped and pranced and skipped and climbed up on the 
rocky hill, but at night the Boy drove them home. One 
night when he went to meet them the frisky things leaped 
into a turnip field and he could not get them out. Then the 
Boy sat down on the hillside and cried. 

As he sat there a Hare came along. “Why do you cry?” 
asked the Hare. 

“TI cry because I can’t get the goats out of the field,” 
answered the Boy. 

“7’i1do it,” said the Hare. So he +ried, but the Goats 
would not come. Then the Hare, too, sat down and cried. 

Along came a Fox. ‘“ Why do you cry?” asked the Fox. 

“TI am crying because the Boy cries,” said the Hare; 
“and the Boy is crying because he cannot get the Goats out 
of the turnip field.” - 

“J’i7 do it,” said the Fox. 

So the Fox tried, but the Goats would not come. Then 
the Fox also sat down and cried. 

Soon after a Wolf came along. “Why do you cry?” 
asked the Wolf. 

“T am crying because the Hare cries,” said the Fox; 
“and the Hare cries because the Boy cries; and the Boy 
cries because he can’t get the Goats out of the turnip field.” 

“J’// do it,” said the Wolf. He tried, but the Goats would 
not leave the field. So he sat down beside the others and 
began to cry, too. 

After a little, a Bee flew over the hill and saw them all 
sitting there crying. ‘“ Why do you cry?” said the Bee to 
the Wolf. 

“T am crying because the Fox cries; and the Fox cries 
because the Hare cries; and the Hare cries because the 
Boy cries ; and the Boy cries because he can’t get the Goats 
out of the turnip field.” 

“J’]] do it,” said the Bee. 

Then the big Animals and the Boy all stopped crying a 
moment to laugh at the tiny Bee. He do it, indeed, when 
they could not! But the tiny Bee flew away into the turnip 
field and lit upon one of the Goats and said : 

“ Buz-z-z-z-z!" 

And out ran the Goats, every one ! 

— Translated from the Norwegian 


*Through the Farmyard Gate. By Emilie Poulsson, Lothrop Publishing Co., 
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Flag Song for Washington’s Birthday 


ANNIE E, CHASE 
Atr: “ Hold the Fort” 


Raise the banner,! raise it proudly, 
With its colors gay ; 

Raise it for the noble hero 
Who was born to-day. 

See ! * the glorious flag is waving 2 
Over land and sea.” 

Waving now for him who fought? 
To set our country free.? 


Pretty banner in the sunlight * 
Grandly floating there,® 

Are you proud that truth and courage 
Made his fame so fair? 

Pretty banner, ’gainst the blue sky 
Softly wave and slow * 

For the falling hero sleeping * 
Where the daisies grow.‘ 


Will you heed ? the children’s queries? 
Answer to our song? 

Pretty banner on the breezes 
Send the words along ; 

If we march with heads uplifted,® 
Faces to the foe, 

Shall we all of us be heroes ? — 
Come, we long to know. 


Motions 


t Raise flag with the right hand. 


2 Wave flag briskly. 4 Wave flag slowly, sing softly. 
5 March. 





Keep Trying 
If boys should get discouraged, 
At lessons or at work, 
And say, ‘*‘ There’s no use trying,” 
And all hard tasks should shirk, 
And keep on shirking, shirking, 
Till the boy became a man, 
I wonder what the world would do 
To carry out its plan? 


The coward in the conflict 
Gives up at first defeat ; 
If once repulsed, his courage 
Lies shattered at his feet. 
The brave heart wins the battle, 
Because through thick and thin, 
He’ll not give up as conquered — 
He fights, and fights to win. 


So, boys don’t get disheartened 
Because at first you fail; 

If you but keep on trying, 
At last you will prevail; 

Be stubborn against failure, 


Try, try, and try again; 
The boys who keep on trying 
Have made the world’s best men. 


Marching Song 
Air: “March Like Christian Soldiers ” 
March like little soldiers, 
Marching in your play, - 
You must watch the leader, 
Do as he will say. 


EDUCATION 


3 Wave flag briskly overhead and look up. 
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Do not look behind you, 
Keep your eyes ahead ; 
Listen to the music, 
And by it be led. 


Start out with your left foot, 
As the others do ; 
Throw your shoulders backward, 
Hold your head up, too ; 
This wil] make you stronger, 
Help you to grow tall, 
Then you will be able 
To help each and all. 
—C. L. W. 





- f| . << a: 
An Exercise for the Day 
BERTHA B. WHITE 


Prepare sixteen cards on each of which is written one 
letter, in large type, of George Washington’s name. Dis- 
tribute these before the day to sixteen children. With each 
card give a little paper, containing one of the following : — 


1 “My letterisG. George Washington was a Great 
man.” 

(Each child ssh: his statement as in the above illustration, using a different let- 
ter and different afijective. The formula is omitted here for want of space.) 

G reat, Z arnest, O fficer, & espectful, Glorious, Z lo- 
quent. Wise, A mbitious, Sincere, Honest, / ndepen- 
dent, VV oble, G enerous, 7 ruthful, O rderly, WV otable. 

These the children learn and on the day set for the exer- 
cise, each child comes forward in his turn, and holding his 
card, gives his little part toward the complete name. When 
all have recited, close the exercise by repeating the name 
in concert. The exercise may be given by using little 
wands, each wand surmounted by a paper flag containing 
the letter. 


The Sparrows 
(Music: ‘ The North Wind Doth Blow”) 


The north wind doth blow 
But they do not go, 
To a country of sunshine and flowers. 
They’re hardy and bold, 
They don’t mind the cold, 
These plump, little sparrows of ours 
Dear things. 


They’re early awake 
Their breakfast to take; 
And e’en when there’s snow on the ground, 
With chatter and flutter, 
With chirrup and sputter, 
There's many a crumb to be found. 
Dear things. 


While yet it is light 

They think of the night, 
And look for a shelter from cold. 

They stand on one leg 

Like balls on a peg, 
And cuddle, like sheep in the fold, 

Dear things. 
— Kate Hawley Hennessey 
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ES Pooruary Acrostic, 
By Olive M-Long. 
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The Fire-Fairies Ball 
M. S. CAMPBELL 


One pair of Brown Eyes, 

One pair of Blue, 

Winking and blinking as though they knew, 
Just where the Fire-Fairy lived, in the holes 
Deep in the firelight, 

Under the coals. 































“ Purr,” whispered Blue Eyes, 

“ Don’t talk,” said Brown, 

“ ]’m sure the Fire-Elves are all coming down 
Through the chimney, to the Queen's Ball, 
Keep very still, dear, 

We'll soon hear her call!” 


Nodding went Brown Eyes, 

Tight shut went Blue. 

Then all the Fire-Fairies knew what to do! 

Out came the Queen with her Elves in her train 
Dancing and prancing 

And bowing again. 


Danced till the ball room 

Lost all its light 

And the big nursery grate grew dark as night. 
Open came Brown Eyes, “ O Pussy, dear, 
The Ball is all over 

While we sat so near!” 


“ Purr-r, Purr-r!” said Blue Eyes, 

“Oh, dear!” said Brown. 

“What made us go to sleep, all snuggled down 
Till the Ball’s over,.the Fire-Fairies gone ? 
Next time, you naughty Puss, 

I'll watch all alone !” 


Three Little Rabbits 


{ little rabbit, one, 
Went out in the field to run. 


@ little rabbits, Awe 
Said they didn’t know what to do. 


3 little rabbits, “Aree 
Said: “ Let us climb a tree.” 


4 little rabbits, four 
Said: “ Let’s swing on the old barn door.” 


5 little rabbits, five 
Said: “ We’re glad just to be alive.” 


G little rabbits, six 
Said: “ We like to pick up sticks.” 


7 little rabbits, seven 
Said: “‘ We wish we were eleven.” 


8 little rabbits, cigh 
Said: “Come let us run through the gate.” 


G little rabbits, nine 
Said: “ Then let us form in line.” 


{© little rabbits, “x 
All got in line,— and then 
Wasn’t it fun to see them run? 


— Kate N. Mytinger in St. Nicholas 
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SHAKESPEARE THE Bor. By William J. Rolfe. 


“T hope that the book may serve to give the 
young folk some glimpses of rural life in 
England when Shakespeare was a boy, and 
also to help them to a better understanding of 
many allusions in his work.” So writes the 
author in his preface and this gives in a nuv- 
shell the object and scope of the book. The 
contents are as follows: His native town and 
neighborhood; His home life; At school; 
Games and sports; Holidays, festivals, fairs, 
etc. There are also about thirty five pages of 
explanatory notes by the author designed for 
the use of the reader and student. So little is 
known of the early life of Shakespeare that 
the most or best any author can do is to give 
the history of the country and the times in 
which Shakespeare lived. This history is de- 
lightfully told and the very atmosphere of the 
Elizabethan period pervades the book. Much 
must be left to the imagination of the reader 
as to Shakespeare’s part in this historical 
period, but the student who can forget his 
nineteenth century environment and lose him- 
self in this early English life will have a key 
to Shakespeare which can be obtained in no 
other way. There are forty-two excellent 
illustrations of historical scenes, castles, and 
of noted individuals, that are not only valu- 
able in themselves, but assist the imagination 
in depicting the home life of that eventful 
period in English history. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BIRDS ABOUT Us. 
Birnp-LAND ECHOES. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. 


These are not scientific volumes about birds, 
but something a great deal better. They are 
talks about birds by a bird-lover. The author 
says: ‘I love all birds, whether they are com- 
monplace or rare, stupid or entertaining, 
gentle or vicious, large orsmall. In a manner 
‘we can comprehend all other forms of life; the 
bird is the one great mystery of creation.’’ 
Imagine such a bird-lover going straight to 
bird haunts with eye, ear and heart open to 
every sound and motion, and you have the 
spirit in which these books are written. It has 
been said of this author that “he is the 
Audubon of our day set to music,” and this is 
well illustrated in these pages that combine 
tact and fancy in a wonderful manner. No 
careful student-reader of these books will ever 
again be insensible to bird-life or fail to recog- 
nize the relationship of birds to human life. 
They do not exist for themselves alone, but are 
a part of the beneficent plan of the Creator. 
All teachers are now especially interested in 
birds since Bird Day has been added to the list 
’ of special occasions to be observed in the 
schools. These books will be a valuable help 
and inspiration for the preparation of this 
day. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN DRAWING 
GIVEN AT THE UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, SINCE JUNE, 1892. 


This is another collection of the drawing 
tests used in New York examinations. It also 
includes the regulations in reference to uni- 
form examinations for commissioners’ certifi- 
cates, to take effect Aug. 1, 1896, prepared by 
State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Emerson E. White, 
A M., LL.D., author of a “Series of Mathemat- 
ics,” “‘ Elements of Pedagogy,” etc. 

When Dr. White presents a book for educa- 

tional use two things are assured: that it is 
pedagogically sound and that it meets the 
needs of the school-room. This new algebra, 
besides combining both these excellencies, has 
provided a book that will meet the needs of 
beginners and yet is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to meet the entrance requirements for 
colleges and universities. The following are 
some of the lead.ng features of the book: 
(1) The early introduction and practical use 
of the equation; (2) the application of arith- 
metical approaches to algebraic processes and 
principles; (3) the intelligent use of the in- 
ductive method; (4) the immediate application 
of facts and principles in simple exercises for 
practice; (5) the number, variety and character 
of the exercises and problems designed to 
secure facility and accuracy in algebraic 
»rocesses. The ability of the author to pre- 
pare such a work as this, and his deserved 
reputation for endless painstaking in what- 
ever he undertakes will secure for this work 
the confidence it richly merits. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
CrusogE. Edited by Kate Stevens. 


The author has adapted this famous book 
for school reading by separating the story 
into short chapters, by changing some of the 
antiquated expressions to simpler ones and 
by the use of. foot notes to explain obscure 
allusions. It is one of the Eclectic Series. 


ROBINSON 


FirTy Famous STORIES RETOLD. By James 
Baldwin. 


This is not a book of fairy tale, fable or 
myth, but rather half legendary tales of heroes 
and famous men and contains episodes in 
their lives or in the history of a people. 
Among these stories are, ‘‘ King Alfred and 
the Cakes,” “‘ King§jCanute on the Sea-shore,” 
“ A Story of Robin Hood,” “Three Wise Men 
of Gotham,” “Diogenes the Wise Man,” 
**Picciola,” ** Mignon,” ete, There are a few 
good illustrations and the book altogether 
will be a popular one with the children, uni- 
form in size and binding with others of the 
Kelectic Series. 


SWISHER’S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, VERTI- 
CAL COPIES. 
In this series the exercise book and the 


writing book are combined in one volume, 
larger sized than in any other series. Many 
advantages are claimed for this arrangement. 
The simplicity of form is also a notable 
feature of this system, tending to rapid, 
business-like results instead of simply orna- 
mental. The usual illustrations for correct 
positions are found in each book. The work 
is the result of a long experience by the author 
inthe teaching of writing in the public 
schools. 


THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. By Jessie R. 
Smith. 


This is a little pamphlet story designed as 
supplementary reading for second and third 
grade pupils. It is illustrated by the children 
themselves, and the book, too, has practically 
been prepared by the children. Mr. Burk, the 
principal of Santa Rosa schools, in which Miss 
Smith is a teacher, asks in the introduction to 
this little booklet: “ Here, then, are some 
pictures from the child’s mental gallery; will 
they appeal more directly and readily to 
children generally? Do they represent scenes 
which most readily and easily form the clear- 
est mental pictures in children’s minds? Is it 
possible that they are better for child readers, 
though defective in many essentials of artistic 
technique, than pictures taken from the men- 
tal picture gallery of an adult artist?” 

Time and experience must determine. It is 
well that the above are questions and not 
statements, as there is much more doubt than 
certainty as to the wisdom of this sort of 
reading for children. ‘However that may be, 
teachers will find this book full of suggestions 
for Readings for Washington's Birthday. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN &CO., BOSTON. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


It is claimed that this Primer and Reader 
will serve as the sole text book in reading for 
the pupil; that after this is conquered he is 
ready for the world’s literature. Mr.Scudder’s 
introduction is full of sound pedagogical sug- 
gestions applied to the teaching of reading. 
We cannot hear too frequently that the end of 
learning to read is to read great books and 
teachers need to keep this thought constantly 
in mind in their temptation to make it a 
mechanical process for its own sake. This 
book is based upon the belief that children 
need to get out of the colloquial phrasing of 
speech into the forms and expressions of 
literature to be prepared for the best books. 
Hence this primer leads up through easy 
colloquial sentences to classic rhymes for 
childhood and to more difficult matter by 
degrees. It is one thing to sit in one’s study 
and say how children should be taught to 
read but it is quite another to step into the 
school-room and illustrate it practically. 
Whether the primary teachers will decide 
that this Primer and Reader is the best 
yet put forth to teach children to read and 
acquire a taste for good reading remains to be 
seen. It is the teachers who settle the practi- 
cal value of a book. Children must be taken 
as they are, and not as they ought to be. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ALL THE YEAR RouND. Part 1. AUTUMN. 
By Frances L. Strong and Gertrude A. Stoker. 


This is the last of a series of three nature 
books under one general title. These books 
did not appear in regular order, hence this 
volume is PartI. It follows the same general 
Plan as the other two parts of the series. 
Seasonable subjects are treated in a bright 
attractive way and arranged in short chapters 
with good and abundant illustrations. These 
books bear the marks of being carefully pre- 
pared by experienced teachers who know the 
needs of everyday children in observing and 
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